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"BUT WHATS Your LAST NAME 2" 


Our last name is Koppers. Many of you 
know our ‘“‘children’’ by their ‘‘first 
names,’’ but do you, know their last 
name? 

That is important to us, and it’s 
important to you, too. 

Many of you vouch for the extra 
service you get from Fast’s Self-aligning 
Couplings or American Hammered Pis- 
ton Rings, or White Tar insecticides or 
D-H-S-Bronze . . . and don’t know that 
their last name is Koppers. If you know, 
you are probably disposed to put more 
than ordinary trust in other products 
made by Koppers. 

Did you know that you can get a 
Koppers product for coating metal sur- 
faces to prevent corrosion? A Koppers 
material that makes roofs last longer? 
Lumber that defies decay and termites? 
And many other products made with 
the same skill and originality and in- 
ventiveness as those? 


So... look for this trade-mark which 
will soon be found on all Koppers 
products. Here it is. 





It is the mark of an organization 
which is engaged in many phases of 
engineering, construction, chemistry 
and coal carbonization . . . is in the 
forefront of new synthetic developments 
. . . 18 an important supplier to the 
pharmaceutical industry, and to many 
other industries. For top value, look 
for this mark. Koppers Company, Inc., 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 


For example... Pressure-Treated Wood 


Timber has been called our greatest 
natural resource. One of the things 
which has done most to give it greater 
usefulness is ‘‘pressure treatment.” 

In such treatment, the pores of the 
wood are emptied of sap in a huge 
vacuum tank, then filled with creosote or 
other chemicals that enable wood to 
resist decay, termites and marine borers. 

Pressure treatments make timber last 
much longer. They cut out the cost ot 
the replacements that would otherwise 
have to be made. They save the labor 
costs of taking out and replacing old 
wood. They eliminate the necessity for 
painting or other maintenance expense. 

Koppers builds the coke ovens 10 
which the creosote used in this work 
is recovered. It produces a great deal ot 
creosote. It operates 21 plants through- 
out the country where creosote or other 
chemicals are forced into the wood. 
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ALIFORNIA bus riders are now en- 
4 joying a new kind of velvet-ride 
comfort on rubber springs in this artic- 
ulated bus, along: with such luxuries 
as lavatories, extra spacious head and 
leg room, foam rubber seats, aircraft- 
type windshields, and scenery-level 
windows. 

This newest type vehicle is the 40- 
passenger Kaiser Coach. With stand- 
ard seating arrangement such as used 
in the average bus, the Kaiser could 
catty 63 passengers, an increase of 
70% in payload with only a 27% in- 
Crease in weight. 

_ Although the bus is 60 feet long it 
1s said to handle as easily as a pas- 
Senger car. It turns corners in the same 
Space used by a standard 35-foot bus. 


B. F. Goodrich torsilastic springs, 


a 
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made of rubber, add more to riding 
comfort than anything since the air- 
filled tire replaced the solid tire many 
years ago. They do away with the last 
metal-to-metal contact between rough 
road and bus frame—eliminate many 
service problems that come with regu- 
lar springs. 

The rubber spring consists of a metal 
cylinder filled with rubber, with a shaft 
in the center—with the rubber bonded 
firmly to both cylinder and shaft. The 
weight of the bus connected to the 
shaft makes it turn inside the cylinder, 
gives a twisting action to the rubber. 
Bumps and road shocks that would 
pass through stiff steel springs are 
smothered by the soft, twisting rubber 
before they reach the bus frame. 


Other B. F. Goodrich products are 





60-foot bus rides like a cloud 


used on this luxury road-liner. It rolls 
on B. F, Goodrich tires. B. F. Goodrich 
Koroseal is used for interior decoration 
and as floor covering. The bellows 
connection between sections is made 
of metal and Koroseal. 

Rubber springs are a typical example 
of B. F. Goodiich continuing research 
—research that assures you of tires and 
other money-saving products backed 
by a policy of constant improvement. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 














Housing. Revisions were made in priori- 
ties regulations applying to veterans’ 
housing. Families desiring to alter dwell- 
ings to provide additional rooms for mem- 
bers of the family who are veterans are 
now entitled to receive priorities aid. The 
limit of $200 for priorities assistance’ on 
plumbing and heating repairs will not be 
applied against cost of a new warm-air 
furnace if the old one beyond repair. 
Authorization will be granted to owners 
to make resort housing habitable for year- 
round occupancy if they agree to rent the 
quarters to a veteran during winter. Rent 
limits will apply to houses built under the 
veterans’ program whether they are to be 
furnished or unfurnished. 


Construction. A forecast of construction 
activity in 1947 was issued by Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Building intentions 
totaling $15,000,000,000 for next year are 
in sight. Probable distribution of construc- 
tion work is estimated as follows: 40 per 
cent for residential building, which means 
about 1.100.000 housing units: 30 to 35 
per cent private commercial and indus- 
trial building; 25 to 30 per cent for public 
works, including highways and _ public 
buildings. Total value of new construction 
in 1946 was estimated to be $10,000,000.- 
000, more than double the $4.800,000,000 
in 1945. 


Atomic energy. The Atomic Energy 
Commission expects to take formal con- 
trol over the Manhattan District, Army 
agency that developed the atomic bomb, 
about January 1. President Truman ap- 
pointed a general advisory committee to 
advise the Commission on technical mat- 
ters relating to production and develop- 
ment of atomic energy. 


Coal priorities. Until adequate supplies 
of soft coal are available again, Solid Fuels 
Administration ordered coal dealers to 
give certain consumers priority deliveries. 
First preference must be given to public 
utilities with less than 20 days’ supply of 
coal on hand. Laundries, hospitals. food- 


processing plants, hotels and retail deal- 
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ers supplying homes and apartments also 
are given priority in obtaining coal. After 
priority claimants are supplied, dealers 
are free to ship coal to other consumers. 


Social Security. Approximately 1.700. 
000 additional workers qualified for old- 
age and survivors’ insurance protection 
in 1946, Social Security Administration 
announced. The total of fully insured per- 
sons now is about 35,500,000. About 
8,200,000 wage and salary earners have 
reached “permanently insured” status, 
giving them at least minimum insurance 
protection for life regardless of their fu- 
ture work history. 


Emp!oyment taxes. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue broadened exemptions 
from federal employment taxes on services 
performed by dairy-farm workers. Under 
the new policy, exempted employes will 
include workers who operate or maintain 
a dairy farm or its equipment, and work- 
ers who process or deliver dairy products 
even though their work includes collection 
of accounts, clerical, sales and other mis- 
cellaneous services. 


Foreign trade. Export controls were 
taken off 40 commodities. Department of 
Commerce said domestic supply now is 
balancing demand for these commodities, 
which include nylon hosiery, coal stokers 
and parts, telephone instruments. At the 
same time, peanuts were placed under con- 
trol because of need for large exports to 
countries where serious fat and oil short- 
ages exist. 


Lewd end tin. The 25 per cent set-aside 
of domestic lead output formerly required 
for allocation by Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration was ended. The action makes 
all domestic lead production available 
without allocation for storage batteries, 
chemicals and other permitted lead uses. 
The U.S., Britain, Australia and Siam 
are undertaking a program to speed out- 
put of tin in Siam. The U.S. is expected 
to get substantially larger tin supplies in 
1947, the State Department said. 
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camera, receiving tube, all-electronic receiver and radio relay equipment 
—are the result of pioneering and research at RCA Laboratories. 


Behind every big stride in Television- RCA Laboratories! 


From the scene of action—to your own liv- 
ing room—these RCA developments based 
upon research at RCA Laboratories mean 
television at its finest: 


RCA Image Orthicon Camera sees what- 
ever the human eye sees, even in the light 
of a match! Sports events on cloudy days 
or in twilight do not fade because this 
super-sensitive camera eliminates the need 
for strong lighting. 


RCA Mirror-backed Kinescope—search- 
light brilliance for home television. All the 
lifelike realism and detail caught by the 
RCA Image Orthicon Camera is reproduced 
by this new receiving tube that loses none 
of the original brilliance. 





RCA Victor Television Receiver—with the 
new RCA exclusive “Eye Witness” feature 
that “locks” the picture, keeps it bright, 
clear—as steady as a picture on the wall. 


RCA Radio Relay equipment enables tele- 
vision stations to broadcast events taking 
place far from the studio, and eventually 
may link television networks. In televi- 
sion, as in radio, Victrola* radio-phono- 
graphs, records, or tubes, if it bears the 
name RCA or RCA Victor, it is one of the 
finest instruments of its kind science has 
achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20 ... Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., East- 
ern Time, over NBC, **Victrola" T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat, Of. 





RCA VICTOR table model tele- 
vision receiver with the exclusive 
“Eye Witness Picture Synchro- 
nizer” that assures you brighter, 
clearer, steadier pictures. It is now 
available in some areas—see your 
local RCA Victor dealer. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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] Does It Contain Cotton Fibre ? 


BE SURE 
IT SAYS [2/'o,eo cote? 


4 THINGS 9 | Who Made It? 














@ Hold one of your blank sheets of letter- 
head paper to the light. Now compare the 
information it reveals with that shown on 
the Fox River sheet as illustrated above. 


@ It’s important that the watermark reveals 
these three qualities because the finest papers 
are made from cotton fibres . . . the more 
cotton fibres the finer the paper. Finally, it 
should reveal who makes it — like Fox 
River — makers of fine cotton fibre papers 
since 1883. 

@ Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver about 
Fox River papers. He'll be glad to recommend the 
paper with the correct cotton fibre content for each |} 
business need. | 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 








FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


414-L S.Appleton Street ¢ Appleton, Wisconsin — 
4 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as the executor of an estate, 
probably deduct from the value of the 
estate the amounts paid to satisfy promis- 
sory notes by members of the 
decedent’s family to raise funds for sup- 
port of the decedent. The U.S. Tax Court 
rules that such payments by an executor 
in one case are valid claims against the 
estate, and are deductible. 


signed 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge an em- 
ploye, when requested to do so by a union 
under a closed-shop contract, if you know 
that the request is based upon dual-union 
activities of the employe at the time of a 


collective-bargaining election. A circuit 
court of appeals upholds the National 


Labor Relations Board in ordering rein- 
statement of a worker on the ground that 
his dismissal under these circumstances 
constituted an unfair labor practice. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon stop setting aside part 
of the output of your cotton mill for ex- 
port. The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion discontinued, effective December 31, 
its export set-aside program for broad- 
woven cotton fabrics, because of increased 
production in the U.S. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy surplus truck and au- 
tomobile parts from the Government if 
you are a qualified commercial — pur- 
chaser. The War Assets Administration is 
offering $75,000,000 worth of surplus parts 
at a series of sales to be conducted 
through competitive sealed bids. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT treat as equity invest- 
ed capital, for excess-profits tax purposes, 
the stock issued by your corporation to 
brokers as a commission on sales of stock. 
The U.S. Tax Court holds in one case 
that such stock is not includible in equity 
invested capital, since such services can- 
not be considered equivalent to “money” 
or “property” paid in under Section 718 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a_ processor of 
Manila fiber or of yarn made from this 
material, store up more than a 120-day 
supply of the fiber. This inventory re- 
striction was imposed by CPA. At the same 
time, the agency limited importers and 


and administrative decisions. 


dealers to their normal requirements of 
the fiber. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably reach an agree. 
ment with the union in your plant that 
would have the effect of shutting off the 
challenge of another union for collective. 
bargaining representation for at least a 
two-year period. NLRB now makes jt 
clear in a ruling that a company and qa 
union may “immunize” themselves against 
outside challenges for at least two years 
by signing an agreement after the union's 
designation as bargaining representative. 
and renewing this agreement shortly be. 
fore the end of the 12-month postcertifica- 
tion period. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a veteran, expect 
to get preference in ordering and buying 
farm machinery. The order under which 
veterans could obtain preference certif- 
cates for farm machinery and equipment 
is terminated by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Veterans already holding certifi- 
cates still may use them. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to use your export 
license, except for exporting coal, even 
though it was due to expire during the 
period between December 2 and January 
1. The Office of International Trade of the 
Commerce Department extends through 
January 2 the validity period of these 
licenses, regardless of the means of trans- 
portation used. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain a blower motor 
for your warm-air furnace if, because of 
shortages, you installed the furnace in a 
new house without the blower. CPA an- 
nounced that builders, owners and _ occu- 
pants of new homes can obtain blower 
motors by certifying to furnace suppliers 
that the homes will not be habitable dur- 
ing the winter without such motors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably count on obtain- 
ing priorities assistance if you produce 
prefabricated houses for the veterans’ 
emergency housing program. The National 
Housing Agency reports that 240 con- 
cerns, which are working on prefabricated 
houses, have qualified for priorities aid in 
getting materials. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based wpon decisions and rulings of 
courts and. Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Another new product 
from a Du Pont Plastic 


NEEDLE WITH A NYLON KNEE 
Better tone... new profits... based on Du Pont NYLON 


New cartridge pickup 
has Du Pont nylon chuck 


Made to improve reproduction, needle 
life and record life, this new pickup 
cartridge for phonograph arms con- 
tains a tapered nylon chuck to grip 
nylon needles. Made by the Astatic 
Corporation. Molded nylon parts 
supplied by Nosco Plastics. 


“A real achievement,” said a lead- 
ing manufacturer of fine phonographs 
about the tone pickup of this sales- 
stirring new nylon needle. 


Because of its flexible knee-like bend, 
this needle minimizes record wear and 
needle scratch too. It shock-absorbs 
unwanted record vibrations, and it’s so 
tough it’s almost break-proof in ordi- 
nary use. It grasps the jewel tip ina 
vise-like grip . . . obviates the need for 
rigid mountings. Production-wise, 
nylon molds uniformly. ..keeps output 
up and costs down. All told, it provides 
a new slant on an old product to help 
keep sales on the up-curve. 


Look to nylon... and other Du Pont 
plastics... for new-product possibilities 
and for adding sales appeal to the old. 


Write now for literature. It will pay 
you to have it in your files. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics De- 
partment, RM. 5912, Arlington, N.J. 
Nylon needle designed and manufactured by Hutter 


Development Co. Distributed by Decca Records, Inc., 
and Chicago Webster Corp. 








Animal, vegetable, or mineral ? 


If this charming little fellow is what 
he eats every day, he’s all three — 
animal, vegetable, and mineral. 

The nutrition story on this youngster 
is an important war record. He came 
in a year when this country was setting 
an all-time high in number of babies 
born. Hospitals were crowded, food 
rationed, everything pretty much topsy- 
turvy. But he got what he needed to 
build that sturdy little body. The 
babies in most of the rest of the world 
were (and still are) badly under- 
nourished. 

A healthy, husky boy is a good sym- 
bol of the U. S., and we’re glad we had 


a hand in helping supply him with 
plenty of the right foods. National 
Dairy is in the food business, with 
emphasis on milk and milk products. 


Youngsters like this one are a sym- 
bol of something more to us — they’re 
a sign that America is growing fast. 
The population’s multiplying — there 
are more mouths than ever to be fed. 


That’s a big job. But National Dairy 
is organized to bring to it the special- 
ized talents of many people — people 
who know food and recognize its im- 
portance in building a better and 
healthier America. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the devel- 
opment of new products and materials 
...as a source of health and enduring 
progress on the farms and in the towns 
and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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It is to be possible now for the country to relax a bit, to get away from 
some of the alarums that have kept nerves on edge since war ended. 

War scares themselves are fading far into the background. 

Strikes are very unlikely to break out on a scale comparable to that of the 
past years. Labor unions cannot stand another such round of trouble. 

Most controls that were so irritating are gone or soon to go. 

Business is good and jobs are plentiful. The next few months will be the 
most prosperous of this postwar period, so they might as well be enjoyed. 

Price rises are less sharp, with buyers less at the mercy of sellers. 

Goods of all kinds are coming back at last, and so is quality. As goods 
come back, people can enjoy some of the postwar things they expected to enjoy. 

The chances are that the next few months will seem more like normal than 
any months since 1941. The big question, however, is whether those are to be 
the months just before a shakeout that will bring back the old unemployment 
problem and a few of the other prewar problems. Actually, any shakeout is to be 
brief, lasting no more than a year, to be followed by real prosperity. 











Industry is set at last to pour out goods, if strikes can be avoided. 

New-car output is coming within sight of prewar levels. The average per- 
son, willing to pay the price asked, soon will be able to order a new car and 
count on delivery within 6 months. Prices may be lower in 1948, too. 

Food is abundant at the prevailing price level. Scarcity is for those who 
are unwilling or unable to pay the prices asked. 

Clothing no longer is a scarcity item. It soon may be overabundant. 

Fur prices are breaking wide open. Some other prices may be about to crack, 
too, after Christmas demands are met and people are more cautious. 

Electric household equipment remains scarce, but output is rising. 

A new house can begin to be considered by persons wanting to build. The 
$10,000 price limit is due to be Scrapped soon. Materials are starting to flow 
freely. Costs will be down somewhat by mid-1947, maybe 10 or 15 per cent. 

A shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market will come quickly in most lines 
after the turn of the year. At present price levels, more and more of the po- 
tential buyers are inclined or forced to hold back. More urgent demands for most 
things are filled. People can be more independent in buying attitude. 











Tax cuts next year will leave many families with some more dollars. 

Food and clothing will cost fewer dollars next year than this. Rent is 
likely to cost more for those who do not own their homes. 

Living standards, generally, will tend to rise from now on. 

More goods will be available. Prices of essentials, other than rents, will 
tend somewhat lower. Incomes of employed persons, particularly of those on sal- 
ary, will rise somewhat. Wage trends will be upward as efficiency of workers 
improves with a more even flow of output. 

Times should be very good for the next 3 to 6 months. After that, some 
groups probably will get a jolt as broader price adjustments occur, as jobs 
tighten up, as the distortions of the first postwar period are corrected. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Farmers may be hit rather sharply by price declines. Farm income even so 
is to remain in 1947 at what will represent a very prosperous level. 

Salaried persons, hard hit by recent price rises, will begin to see light, 
will find that their dollars begin to go a little further. 

Wage earners, where employed, will enjoy rising standards, but there is 
likely to be a reappearance of unemployment by or before midyear. 

Business, in most lines, will remain prosperous, but probably not quite so 
prosperous as in 1946, as price adjustments occur and volume shrinks some. 

Many people will not be at all unhappy to see an end come to the postwar 
price inflation, to the spiraling of wages and prices, interspersed with big 
strikes, that has left the country unsettled after 15 months of peace. 








Labor leaders are not to shine in months ahead, as in months past. 

John L. Lewis is much whittled down after defeat in his latest strike. 

Phil Murray's new excursion into the theory of economics isn't drawing the 
same attention as his last, a year ago, when he proved on paper that business 
was going to be able to shoot up wages without raising prices even if labor's 
efficiency remained low. Theories aren't as popular as they were. 

Walter Reuther is not finding it so easy to sell the idea that the road to 
prosperity lies in big new strikes in the automobile industry. Auto makers are 
to end up 1946 with a red figure for the year, after the theorists had sold the 
country a year ago on the idea that they would be swamped in profits. 

Union leaders, after a year of experiment, are somewhat more aware that 
things do not always work out in practice as they appear on paper. 

The story of how well strikers fared in 1946 is told on page 135. 











Big strikes in 1947 will cost workers both income and legal privileges. 
Labor-law changes still are down as No. 1 problem of the new Congress. 
Changes probably will come in one big bill, several smaller bills. 





Unions and union leaders, new strikes or no new strikes, almost surely will 
be in a weaker position 6 months from now than they now are. New laws as well 
as trends in industry will account for their loss of power. 


U.S. policy line is getting more hard boiled in the foreign field as well as 
the domestic; is weighted a bit less on the altruistic side. 

Dollars, 2,750,000,000 of them, are being put up to help stabilize the 
world's currencies. U.S. is inclined to be wary lest good dollars be poured out 
in exchange for what might really be flimsy paper currencies. The French, for 
example, may be required to show a willingness to get their franc in hand if they 
wish to draw heavily on the new Monetary Fund for support. 

More dollars, a potential $7,700,000,000, are gradually to be available 
through the World Bank for loans abroad. Again, however, U.S. policy calls for 
an application of strict business principles in making loans when lending gets 
Started through this other new piece of international machinery. 

Dollars for relief abroad definitely are being put on a strict basis of 
need. Nations spending heavily on armament won't get relief dollars. 








Dollars made available and to be made available to the world aggregate 
about $30,000,000,000, on the basis of State Department estimates. 

Export-Import Bank is lending $3,000,000,000. Britain has a loan of $3,750,- 
000,000. The World Bank and Monetary.Fund are being provided with $6,000,000,000. 
Billions more are being made available through cut-price sale of war surplus 
abroad and through goods in Lend-Lease pipe lines. Other nations are putting up 
the equivalent of $15,000,000,000 for loans and to stabilize currencies. 

Any_ idea that U.S. is starving the world for dollars doesn't stand up. 





See also pages 11, 20, 24, 50. 
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News travels on 


Ews is the most perishable of all commodities. It must 
N reach the consumer before it goes stale. That’s why, 
at the slightest hint of a “‘story’’ about to break, reporters 
and photographers dash to the scene in press cars or 
taxicabs. And as the papers come off the press, dozens 
of trucks stand outside newspaper plants ready to rush 
the latest editions to your local newsstand. 


The newspaper industry leans heavily on gasoline 
transportation, too, in the carrying of raw materials— 
newsprint, ink, printing plates of various kinds, and 
equipment. Thus, in a country that boasts 14,237 news- 
papers, everybody benefits from improvements in gaso- 
line transportation. 

Such improvements have come often. During the past 
twenty years the petroleum industry has developed many 
new refining processes and has made use of Ethyl brand 
antiknock compound to improve gasoline. Better gaso- 
line, in turn, opened new opportunities for improving 
automotive engines—smoothed the way for designing 
more efficient, more economical cars and trucks. 








News is interesting only when it’s new. 
That’s why publishers speed both news 
gathering and newspaper delivery with 
swift, economical gasoline transportation. 


gasoline 


As present “‘reconversion”’ difficulties are overcome 
the refining industry looks forward to gasoline of even 
higher quality. The automotive industry expects to make 
engines that are still more advanced in design. And Ethyl 
research engineers are already cooperating with both 
these industries in solving the technical problems that 
arise. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
17, New York. 





More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 


ETHYL 
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U.S. RISKS IN ARMS REDUCTIONS: 
LOSS OF SECURITY IN KEY AREAS 


Force of 1,000,000, Budget of $6,000,000,000, as Defense Minimum 


Limitations the nation can 
accept if Britain and Russia 
agree to take similar action 


Army and Navy costs for the U.S. are 
to remain above $6,000,000,000 a year in 
the foreseeable future. Taxpayers, as a re- 
sult, cannot expect a bonanza from drastic 
reduction in spending on national defense. 

Any disarmament or arms-limitation 
conference is not to alter this prospect. 
Without arms limitation, national de- 
fense, including occupation, will cost a 
mininum of $10,000.000,000 a year. It ‘is 
costing about $13,500,000,000 now. With 
arms limitation, the cost may be reduced 
to $7,500,000,000 or even to $6,000,000,000. 
This compares with a military cost of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 in the 1930s. 

Full disarmament is not even being con- 
sidered in relation to proposals for arms 
limitation. There is no thought that a 
United Nations force in the near future 
will be able to take over in place of na- 
tional armies and navies. What is pro- 
posed, and possible of acceptance, is an 
agreement among Russia, U.S. and Great 
Britain to avoid an armaments race that 
might send military costs skyrocketing. 

Forces for U.S. Total military forces 
of 1,000,000 men, with ships, planes and 
tanks for them to man, are considered the 
minimum for the U.S. in the event of arms 
limitation, to avoid the risk of having 
inadequate defenses in time of emergency. 
These would compare with forces of 
1,600,000 now planned for the six-month 
period beginning next July 1. Military 
officials responsible for the safety of this 
country will oppose reduction below the 
1,000,000-man level in bargaining with 
other nations. They may insist on forces 
of 1,300,000 as the rock bottom needed 
to guarantee U.S. security. 

Arms agreement among the big powers, 
according to authoritative sources, might 
result in this kind of military establish- 
ment for the U.S.: 

An Army of 750,000 to 1,000,000 men. 
This would include a land-based air 
force of 400,000 men. The cost would be 
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$4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000.000 a year. 
A Navy of 250,000 to 300,000 men, in- 
cluding perhaps 75,000 in the Marine 
Corps. The cost of the Navy would be 
around $2,000,000,000 or $2,500.000,000. 
Expert military opinion is that such 


which up-to-date weapons can be built. 
Industrial plants are to be kept in a 
state of readiness, so as to permit quick 
mobilization of factories in case of need. 
Stockpiling of critical materials not 
available in the United States is to go 





RUSSIA’S VISHINSKY & MOLOTOV 
... the U. S. won't forget its basic security requirements 


forces, if other nations joined in an arms- 
limitation plan, would be capable of de- 
fending this country against attack. 

Other safeguards. Responsible offi- 
cials are prepared to insist that the risks 
resulting from an arms cut must be mini- 
mized by other safeguards. 

Bases at widely scattered points over the 
world are to be sought, even though these 
may be left unfortified under agreement. 
The reasoning is that, in case an arms- 
limitation plan should break down, the 
U.S. then could fortify the bases and 
build a new defense system around them. 

Research is to be continued. Thus, in 
the event of new aggression, the U.S. 
will have the basic information from 


on. At present this program is costing 
$100,000,000 a year. 

Standardization of U.S. weapons with 
those of Britain and Canada is to con- 
tinue on an informal basis, although no 
formal alliance is to be entered into as 
long as friendly relations with Russia are 
maintained. Similar arrangements may be 
made with the Latin-American nations. 

Such safeguards as these will add rela- 
tively little to the nation’s expenses, offi- 
ciais point out, and yet will make a big 
contribution to its securiy. 

Issues ahead. With the minimum re- 
quirements of the nation kept always in 
view, U.S. representatives are throwing 
their support behind the United Nations 
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U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Any limitation of armament... 


move to regulate armaments, in the belief 
that this, also, if it helps to keep the world 
at peace, will be an aid to U.S. security. 
That is why U.S. Delegate Warren R. 
Austin lost no time in joining Russia’s 
V. M. Molotov and Andrei Y. Vishinsky 
in urging prompt action by the General 
Assembly. 

When and if the U. N. reaches the stage 
of concrete discussions, the U.S. Govern- 
ment will ask that certain weapons be 
outlawed altogether and that other weap- 
ons and forces be limited. 

Weapons to be outlawed, if U.S. ideas 
are followed, all consist of those that are 
used primarily for mass destruction, in- 
cluding atomic bombs, flame bombs, poi- 
son gas, bacteria, and rockets and other 
guided missiles. Little argument is ex- 
pected on this general point, though the 
nations may differ as to which weapons 
fall into the “mass destruction” category. 

Weapons and forces to be limited, on 
the other hand, are certain to be the sub- 
ject for some stiff bargaining. This coun- 
try, besides her lead in atomic weapons, 
has by far the strongest navy in the world 
and air forces that, while no longer what 
they were during the war, still are poten- 
tially strong. Russia, on the other hand, 
has an army of several million men and 
immense quantities of artillery and tanks. 
The U.S., some officials hold, can cut 
down the size of her Navy materially and 
still be able to keep any potential aggressor 
on the other side of the ocean. The 
question will be what types of ships and 
how many of each are to be eliminated, 
and how many divisions of land troops 
Russia will be expected to disband in ex- 
change. Air and land forces of the U.S. 
offer less room for concessions. Even an 
agreement to hold them to their status 
quo, however, in effect would be a conces- 
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sion, because otherwise they could be ex- 
panded at any time. 

The question of training may present 
knotty problems. Russia’s constitution 
provides for universal military training, 
while thus far neither the U.S. nor Brit- 
ain has adopted such a system. Some 
means of putting the powers on an equal 
footing in this respect will be sought. 

The question of inspection, to make 
sure that any arms-limitation agreement 
is being observed, likewise will not be 
easy to solve. Each of the big powers has 
come out in favor of inspection for this 
purpose, but working out the details is 
expected to run into many obstacles. 

Fortification issues, if history repeats, 
cannot be ignored when armaments are 
discussed. In 1922, in connection with the 


Naval Limitation Treaty, Japan agreed 
not to fortify the mandated islands in the 
return for 


Pacific, in which the U.S. 
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- Russe’! in Los Angeles Times 
TWO WORLDS 
- «is subject to stiff bargaining 


agreed not to build new fortifications in 
the Philippines and Guam. Japan subse- 
quently broke her part of the agreement, 
and the U.S. is determined not to get 
caught a second time with Pacific islands 
in enemy hands. Russia, however, shows 
signs of opposing U.S. plans for these 
islands, and the subject of bases and 
fortifications is likely to become entangled 
with arms limitation again. 

Occupation forces are another probable 
subject for bargaining. The U.S. already 
has proposed that each of the big powers 
cut down its occupation forces in Europe. 
Until Russia agrees to join in such a move, 
however, U.S. authorities are reluctant to 
pull out, feeling this would involve too 
much risk to the whole U. S. position there. 

Key areas involved. Actually, the 
subject of arms limitation is seen by re- 
sponsible officers as one that involves 
“buffer areas” between the big powers 
even more directly than their security at 
home. Chief of these areas are Continental 
Europe outside Russia, the Middle East, 
and the Far East. The U.S. aim is to 
prevent the balance between Russian and 
U.S.-British strength in these areas from 
being upset, and to make certain that Rus- 
sia is not in position to overrun any key 
regions at will. Underlying this aim is the 
knowledge that if Russia should occupy the 
entire Eurasian land mass, she eventually 
could build up overwhelming power against 
the Western Hemisphere, which contains 
only one eighth of the world’s population. 

A long peace? Thus, U.S. policy 
makers will agree to world-wide arms 
limitation only if it appears to be a means 
of lessening this country’s risks abroad, 
without: increasing risks to U.S. security 
at home. And they are convinced that, if 
such limitation becomes a fact, a peace 
of several decades is possible. 
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STRIKES‘ HEAVY COST TO LABOR: 
POSTWAR DROP IN REAL EARNINGS 


Direct Loss of $1,206,000,000 in Wages During Last 14 Months 


Indirect injury from the 
setback to production and 
breaking of price control 


A tally of gain and loss for workers 
from 1945 and 1946 strikes is turning up 
a heavy red figure. Most workers, strikers 
and nonstrikers alike, are ending this year 
less well off than they were at the end of 
the war. 

The balance sheet shows this: 

Direct loss in wages to strikers for the 
postwar period from September, 1945, 
through November, 1946, was about 
$1,206,000,000. That was the wage cost 
of the 1,025,000,000 man-hours of work 
lost by strikers alone. It is based on U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures. It does 
not include losses to nonstrikers from 
shutdowns or slowdowns caused by strikes, 
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The Strike Tally: 


Hourly Earnings Up, 


Real Earnings Down 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
OCT. 1946 











AVERAGE 
HOURLY EARNINGS 
JULY. 1945 


























(*ADJUSTED FOR COST-OF-LIVING 
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an amount that probably approaches the 
loss to strikers themselves. 

Coal miners, for example, just before 
Christmas lost more than $150 apiece 
without compensating gain of any kind. 
That is a straight out-of-pocket loss. 

Indirect losses to strikers and non- 
strikers appear, on the record, to be even 
larger. Wage increases and strikes ad- 
mittedly were a major cause of the break- 
down of price control. Thus, prices now 
average about 16 per cent higher than 
when the strike wave started. Result is 
that workers who gained a few dollars 
after losing pay in strikes find that those 
dollars do not go so far. 

At the same time, workers, along with 
all other consumers, lost 2,000,000 cars 
that they might have had if there had 
been no strikes. They lost lumber for 
100,000 homes. Lost, too, was more than 
12,000,000 tons of steel, with all of the 
goods into which this steel might have 
been fabricated. Altogether, the value of 
goods lost through strikes would run into 
the billions of dollars. 

Gains from strikes came in wage in- 
creases of 10 to 20 cents an hour. But in 
most instances employers had offered in- 
creases to be had without strikes, increases 
that in many cases were only 3 to 5 cents 
less than the gain forced by long strikes. 
Hence, many of the additional increases 
won by strikes were much smaller than 
the settlements indicated. And these dol- 
lar gains then were turned into real losses 
by increases in consumer prices. 

Or, to put it another way: 

Hourly earnings of the average factory 
worker in September, 1946, were up con- 
siderably from those of July, 1945, last 
full month of war production. For workers 
in durable-goods industries, this gain in 
dollar earnings averaged nearly 7 per cent; 
for nondurable-goods workers, 16 per cent. 

Consumer prices, in the same 14 
months, jumped an average of nearly 13 
per cent, at least partly as a result of 
strikes and wage increases. They have 
risen even faster since this 14-month 
period ended in September. 

Real earnings, the worker’s purchasing- 
power dollars, thus have shrunk in these 
14 months. The average factory worker’s 
real income was less in September, 1946, 
than in July, 1945. For durable-goods 
workers, real hourly earnings averaged 6 
per cent less. Nondurable-goods workers, 
in the same 14 months, made a real gain 


of nearly 3 per cent. But, with the end of 
price control, even these latter gains were 
wiped out by October and November price 
increases. 

Industry by industry, the record offers 
pretty much the same story. 

Coal miners lost a total of about $810 
each in three strikes in the period. And 
they lost to U.S. and other countries some 
148,000,000 tons of coal. Only one of these 
strikes won a wage increase. This 18.5- 
cent raise was about what the operators 
had offered, although the miners did get 
a health and welfare fund too. 

Result of this pay raise was that in 
September the average miner’s hourly 
earnings were 18 per cent higher than in 
July, 1945. His real earnings, however, 
were up less than 5 per cent, and most or 
all of this gain was eaten up by price 
increases in October and November. These 
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SPENDING AT THE COMPANY STORE 


..- dollar gains were turned into real losses by increases in consumer prices 


price rises, in turn, had been forced in 
part by general wage increases. 

Steelworkers lost $195 each in wages 
during their month-long strike. That 
strike netted them 8.5 cents an hour, in 
addition to the industry offer of 15 cents. 
At that 3.5 cents, the steelworkers would 
require two and a half years to make up 
their strike losses. At the same time, their 
walkout, together with the coal strikes, 
cost the country well over 12,000,000 tons 
of steel. 

Net result, in terms of purchasing power, 
was an actual drop in the steelworker’s 
hourly earnings in this 14-month period. 
And further losses came in October and 
November. 

That tells the story of the outcome 
of major strikes in the basic indus- 
tries. It is a story of heavy sacrifices 
by wage earners for no real economic 
gain. As for workers in consumer-goods 
industries: 

Auto workers, at General Motors plants, 
lost $850 apiece in their four-month strike. 
And they lost another $90 each in the 
13.5-cent increase they could have had 
during that four months. With the addi- 
tional 5-cent raise they won by striking, 
they would require nine years to regain 
their lost pay. Moreover, this and other 
strikes reduced auto output 2,000,000 
units. 

This pay raise, and other increases for 
which it set the industry pattern, meant 
that hourly earnings of the auto-industry 
‘orker rose 9 per cent in the 14 months. 
His dollar earnings in relation to living 
costs, on the other hand, dropped nearly 
# per cent. 

Electrical workers, whose strikes lasted 
as long as four months, lost well over 
50.000 000 in wages. Too, they lost to 
the country a heavy volume of electrical 
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equipment, radios and phonographs, and 
communications equipment. For these 
costs, the electrical workers won 5 to 6 
cents an hour over and above the offers 
by employers. 

These and other increases meant a 12 
per cent rise in dollar earnings for the 
electrical-machinery worker over the 14- 
month period. What they meant in real 
hourly earnings was an actual drop. 

Farm-machinery workers staged some 
of the longest strikes in the period. Their 
Allis-Chalmers strike was settled at three 
plants, after several months, at the com- 
pany’s prestrike offer of 13.5 cents. The 
strike still continues eight months later at 
the fourth plant. The vear-long strike at 
the J. I. Case plant at Rockford, Ill., won 
an 18-cent raise. Similarly, International 
Harvester workers settled a four-month 
strike for 1 cent more than the company’s 
prestrike offer of 17 cents. 

These and other strikes in the non- 
electrical-machinery industry helped raise 
hourly earnings in this industry by a tenth 
in this 14-month period. Still, real hourly 
earnings of workers in this group, in the 
same period, fell nearly 3 per cent. 

Nonferrous-metal workers obtained 
wage increases—with or without strikes— 
that raised their dollar earnings 12 per 
cent in the 14 months. Still, the average 
worker in the nonferrous-metals industry 
ended the period with smaller real earn- 
ings than he had before. 

Only in naendurable goods have any 
substantial gains in worker buying power 
been achieved. Biggest increases were 
made by textile-mill workers and clothing 
workers, whose real hourly earnings rose 
almost a tenth by September. But most of 
these increases were granted without 
strikes. And, even so, these real gains 
were largely, perhaps entirely, wiped out 


by October and November price jumps. 

That is the picture for consumer-goods 
industries. It differs little from the experi- 
ence in the basic industries. To put all this 
still another way, using U.S. Department 
of Commerce data: 

Labor’s share of the national income 
has dropped sharply since war ended. In 
the second quarter of 1945, wage and 
salary earners got 69.3 per cent of the na- 
tional income. During 1946, they have re- 
ceived 65.1 per cent of the total. That 
still leaves labor with a share slightly 
larger than the 1935-39 average of 63 per 
cent. But the most costly strikes in_his- 
tory have been unable to prevent the 
shrinkage of labor’s share back to about its 
prewar size. 

In summary, the attempt by labor to 
carve out a larger share of the nation’s 
income for itself by means of strikes adds 
up this way: 

Cost of strikes in this postwar period 
comes to $1,206,000,000 in direct wage 
losses and other billions of dollars’ worth 
of goods that workers and others could 
have enjoyed. 

Dollar earnings of the average factory 
worker, on an hourly basis, rose a little 
more than 9 per cent in the first 14 post- 
war months. 

Real hourly earnings for the average 
factory worker fell nearly 4 per cent in 
the same period. This real loss came about 
through a 18 per cent consumer-price in- 
crease that resulted, at least partly, from 
the wage increases themselves. 

Thus, what labor really demonstrated 
in this strike wave was the validity of the 
old axiom that wage earners seldom can 
make real -gains in a period of price in- 
flation. As usually happens in such a 
period, strikes were unable to keep wages 
rising as rapidly as pricey. 
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Upset to Unions in Lewis Defeat: 
Shift of Power Toward CIO Chief 


Increased Prospects for Antistrike Action by Incoming Congress 


Likelihood that labor will 
find it harder to win as 
result of miners’ setback 


A minor revolution occurred in the U.S. 
labor movement when John L. Lewis lost 
his latest coal strike. All kinds of reper- 
cussions are flowing from that defeat of 
the United Mine Workers leader. 

Mr. Lewis lost his attempt to serve as 
lead-off man for labor in seeking a new 
round of wage increases. Philip Murray, 
head of the CIO, now gets his chance to 
gain whatever credit will go with any 
wage increases that lie ahead. Mr. Lewis, 
at the same time, has lost his reputation 
for infallibility. He sent his men back to 
work minus an average of about $150 in 
cash income and without any kind of gain. 
By his actions, too, Mr. Lewis made 
certain that Congress would pass laws 
taking away some rights of labor leaders. 

The miners’ leader also ended up with 
a court judgment lying against him, with 
publicity concerning his own income and 
members of his family who are on the union 
pay roll, and with nothing to show for 
his union. The union may even be out 
$3,500,000 in a fine for contempt of court. 
All in all, the strike seriously weakened 





Mr. Lewis’s position as a leader of labor, 
and lessened his chances of winning his 
next strike. 

Problems that remain. In spite of the 
personal setback of Mr. Lewis, however, 
the problems connected with the strike 
that existed for the country, for labor 
unions, and for Mr. Lewis continue to exist 
in somewhat aggravated form. 

Coal mines still remain in the hands of 
the Government. Private owners are not 
to get them back soon. There still is a 
division between operators of the mines 
in the North and the South, with the 
Southern group as adamant as ever in its 
resistance to some of Mr. Lewis’s demands. 
Release of the mines is not likely to 
come until one of these three things hap- 
pens: (1) agreement on a contract be- 
tween the mine union and the entire 
soft-coal industry; (2) agreement on a 
contract between the miners and _ the 
Northern operators, which could result in 
release of the Northern mines and re- 
tention of the Southern properties by the 
Government until a contract is signed later 
with the Southern group; (3) repeal by 
Congress of the Smith-Connally War 
Labor Disputes Act, under which the Gov- 
ernment gets its authority to seize private 
property. 


THE ROAD BACK 


Courts have an issue to deal with that 
may affect the standing of labor. The Su- 
preme Court will hold a hearing on Jan- 
uary 14 on a lower court’s conviction of 
Mr. Lewis and his union on charges of 
contempt of court. A decision on the ap- 
peal is expected to come before the mines 
are returned to their owners. At 
is whether an injunction can be used 
to end a strike against the Government, 
under the anti-injunction provision of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act. Attorney General 
Clark is expected to entrust the Govern- 
ment’s case before the Supreme Court to 
Assistant Attorney General John F. Son- 
nett, who prosecuted Mr. Lewis in the 
lower court. 

The issue of whether foremen, when 
organized in unions, are entitled to pro- 
tection under the Labor Relations Act 
also is before the Supreme Court. Decision 
in this case will have an important bearing 
on whether Mr. Lewis is to win a bargain- 
ing contract for foremen in the coal-mining 
industry, as he is demanding. 

The courts also may be called upon later 
to rule on whether Mr. Lewis violated the 
Smith-Connally Act when he ordered the 
miners to stop work while the mines were 
under Government control. Striking 
against the Government is illegal under 


issue 


. «+ Minus an average of about $150 in cash income 
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this law, and Government lawyers contend 
that Mr. Lewis, by sending the men back 
to work after a 17-day stoppage, admit- 
ted. in effect, that there had been a strike. 
Prior to the return-to-work order he had 
contended that the men were not working 
because their contract had terminated. 

A strike threat still is present. The 
miners are under orders to stay on the 
job only until March 31, unless a new 
contract has been negotiated by that time. 
However, Mr. Lewis will find it less easy 
to win a strike next spring than in the past. 

Congress will have had time to act on 
antistrike legislation, and President Tru- 


A rival miners’ union—the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America—is standing by 
to pick up any of the Lewis local unions 
that might now revolt against his leader- 
ship. This union has a claimed membership 
of only 35,000, against the 400,000 soft- 
coal miners in the United Mine Workers, 
and has never been much of a threat to 
Mr. Lewis. Now, however, the Progressive 
miners are hoping for a congressional revi- 
sion of Government labor rules which, 
they claim, have stacked the cards against 
them and in favor of Mr. Lewis. If the 
Progressives succeed in convincing Con- 
gress, Mr. Lewis may find his hold on the 





FOR THE GOVERNMENT: SONNETT & CLARK 
... for the courts—more than one issue 


man will be encouraged by his recent vic- 
tory to fight it out with Mr. Lewis again. 
The President was ready, during the strike 
just ended, to make an effort to get coal 
mined despite the walkout, and this plan 
might be made to work in the spring. 
Mr. Lewis’s failure to win his latest strike 
and his willingness to give in under pres- 
sure indicate that he might move more 
cautiously next time. A business slump, 
if it comes, and a threat of unemployment 
also can be deciding factors in whether 
there is to be another strike in the spring. 

Congress definitely is going to try its 
hand at writing legislation to prevent 
strikes. Mr. Lewis had the threat of such 
legislation in mind when he tried to win 
a new contract from the Government be- 
fore the new Congress convened. His gam- 
ble that failed will bring pressure for even 
more drastic laws than would have been 
sought if the coal strike had not occurred. 
As a result, all labor will be hurt by the 
unsuccessful Lewis strategy. 
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mining industry more seriously challenged 
than it has been in the past. 

Issues that have kept the owners of 
the mines from reaching an agreement 
with Mr. Lewis remain unsettled as a re- 
sult of the strike. Some terms of the Gov- 
ernment’s contract with the miners—the 
so-called Krug-Lewis agreement of last 
May—are not acceptable to the operators. 
But all differences can Se compromised 
without a new strike, if both sides are will- 
ing to yield a point or two here and there. 
The issues and how they are likely to be 
compromised are these: 

Wages. Mr. Lewis wants the miners to 
work fewer hours and receive as mueh pay 
as they now get. That means reduction of 
the present work schedule of 54 hours 
(which very few miners actually work) to 
a schedule of 40 to 45 hours. The average 
miner now can earn around $75 a week if 
he works 54 hours, but weekly pay now 
averages considerably less than that— 
about $61 a week for a work week of 41 


hours. On this issue, what Mr. Lewis gets 
will fall short of what he asks, but the 
work schedule is likely to be reduced with- 
out a substantial loss in pay for the miners. 

Welfare fund. Owners of the soft-coal 
mines have not accepted the idea of con- 
tributing to a health and welfare fund for 
the miners, financed by a royalty on coal 
sales, although Mr. Lewis won such a 
fund in his contract with the Government. 
For bargaining purposes, the miners’ leader 
is asking that the present royalty of 5 cents 
a ton be increased, reportedly to 10 cents 
a ton, but he can be expected to yield on 
this point. In the contract finally to be 
signed with the mine operators, a welfare 
fund of some kind is likely to be included. 

Foremen in unions. Congress and _ the 
courts may settle this issue before a new 
coal contract is signed. If not, Mr. Lewis 
is expected to drop his demand that the 
United Mine Workers be permitted to 
bargain for foremen as well as for rank- 
and-file workers. Congress last year denied 
foremen the protection of the National 
Labor Relations Act-in the vetoed Case 
bill, and the Supreme Court is to pass 
on the issue in a case now before it. The 
foremen issue will not be a serious stum- 
bling block to a new contract. 

Safety code. Operators generally are 
opposed to the mine-safety regulations 
that are called for in the Krug-Lewis 
agreement. They contend that these regu- 
lations are too costly, and that the Gov- 
ernment, in imposing them, went further 
than Congress had been willing to go. A 
compromise on this issue is likely. 

What Mr. Lewis is to get in his con- 
tract with the operators, when that con- 
tract finally is sealed and delivered, is 
likely to be less than if he had not been 
so willing to call a strike. In the end, the 
miners can be expected to do well on 
wages in return for compromising some of 
the more controversial demands. 

What Mr. Lewis lost in this strike goes 
beyond the loss to the miners’ themselves. 
President Truman was able to win a pop- 
ular victory that will help him politically. 
In labor politics, Mr. Lewis lost face. His 
reputation as a master strategist was de- 
flated. He will be blamed for whatever 
antilabor legislation is passed by Congress. 
Instead of besting Mr. Murray in the 
rivalry to lead labor to higher wage levels. 
Mr. Lewis may find himself waiting for 
the CIO steel, auto and electrical unions 
to set the wage pattern for 1947. 

Long-range effects. In the eyes of 
some rival labor leaders, the days of Lewis 
domination are ending. They reason as 
follows: Coal will become a surplus prod- 
uct within another year and there will be 
large stockpiling. This will lessen Mr. 
Lewis’s ability to win strikes. The gamble 
he took in calling his latest strike not only 
decreased his chance for personal power, 
but also may have lessened a labor bid for 
real political power in the years ahead. 
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MR. ADOLPHE MENJOU, DISTINGUISHED MOTION PICTURE ACTOR 


Chip Chr f Distinction... LORD CALVERT 


So rare...so smooth...so mellow... that it is produced only in limited quantities, Lord 


Calvert is a matchless blend of the world’s finest spirits and most distinguished whiskies. 


A“Custom” Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City, 
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IS THE U.S. BUILDING LID OFF? 


Loosening of Controls With Prospect of Disappearance by Spring 


Upturn in quantities of 
materials and indication 
that costs will decline 


Decontrol is to take effect rather rapid- 
ly in the construction industry. The White 
House decision is to end the emergency 
program by which the Government tried 
to siphon materials and money into hous- 
ing for veterans. 

Some controls will remain for a time, 
but emphasis upon emergency housing 
will fade. As a result, by the time the 
building industry is ready to start its 
seasonal expansion in spring, 1947, that 
industry will be free to go ahead without 
Government direction and guidance. 

The prospective builder, the business- 
man dealing in building materials, the 
building contractor, all are concerned by 
changed outlook as responsible officials 


see it. 

Home building, with less aid from the 
Government now that the emergency 
housing program is ending, is to de- 


pend more on the amount of materials 
available than on Government controls. 
Outlook is for the supply of most critical 
building materials to catch up with the 
demand by mid-19+7. This means that in- 
dividuals can start to make their home- 
building plans with some prospect of their 
fulfillment. 

The $10,000 ceiling on new houses is 
to be dropped, either in fact or in effect. 
Already, builders are permitted to charge 








~ —General a 
COMMERCIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Some controls remain, but... 
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more than this amount when costs go over 
their approved plans. The theory is grow- 
ing that, since veterans cannot afford new 
homes at present costs, the only thing to 
do is to allow expensive housing, then let 
veterans move into quarters vacated by 
new owners of high-priced houses. 

Building costs for houses have reached 
their peak, at about 145 per cent of the 
1940 average, according to National 
Housing Agency officials. Prospects are for 
these building costs to be reduced some- 
what by spring, maybe by as much as 12 
per cent. 

Veterans’ preference in the sale of new 
homes is to be kept. at least on paper. 
But the builder who is allowed to sell his 
house for $12,000 or more, in most cases, 
need only go through the formality of of- 
fering it to veterans before selling it on 
the open market. Some preference for non- 
veteran families that are hardship cases is 
in prospect. 

Priorities for residential housing are to 
be modified, then scrapped. Home build- 
ers may expect fewer and fewer priorities 
until the system itself is dropped, possibly 
late in first quarter, 1947. 

Apartment building is certain to be 
encouraged by new Government orders. 
Rent controls will be eased, probably 
greatly. Other programs are in the mill, 
ranging from outright subsidizing of low- 
rent projects by the Government to re- 
gional plans for Government financing of 
apartment developments. 

Under one plan, put into effect by Con- 
gress for Washington, D.C., a city hous- 
ing board may condemn land, then sub- 
sidize with federal money use of that land 
for building apartments. Aided by this 
plan, more than 50 per cent of new hous- 
ing in Washington this year has been 
rental developments, while the national 
average is only 34 per cent. 

Commercial building—stores, office 
buildings, garages and additions to pres- 
ent plants—is to be kept under loosened 
controls for a few months. Businessmen 
with projects that cannot be deferred 
will find that their only serious problem 
is getting materials. Deferrable projects, 
too, may be started soon, in many cases. 

Pressure for plant expansion is easing 
in most parts of the country. With re- 
conversion largely completed, businesses 
that wish to expand will find building 
less of a problem and controls less strin- 
gent. Controls for industrial construction 
already are rather widely violated. 

Shortages of building supplies are eas- 
ing in virtually all categories, except cast- 
iron soil pipe and pipe for gas lines. 


Premium payments to encourage pro- 
duction of building materials are all to 
be ended in the coming year. Of the 
$400,000,000 which has been authorized 
by Congress, less than a third is to be 
spent. Only about $65,000,000 of it has 
been committed by NHA. 

Extent to which building supplies are 
available will depend, of course, on wheth- 
er there is another wave of strikes in basic 
industries such as_ steel, and on _ the 
amount of construction promoted by the 
incoming Congress. Also, dropping of 
priorities may mean that some construc- 
tion materials, principally metals, may be 
siphoned away from building and into 
such things as new cars, washing ma- 
chines and locomotives. 

Factory-built houses, both as supplies 
for builders and as low-cost homes for the 
average individual, are not to be available 
in any sizable quantity in the year ahead. 
In a typical city, fewer than 100 of the 
20,000 houses started in 1946 are of the 
prefabricated or industrial-home types. 
The National Housing Agency’s hope 
to build a new prefabrication industry in 
a year with public money appears to be 
dead. 

Prospects, thus, are that builders will 
be neither aided nor hindered by controls 
after the early months of 1947. By that 
time, those who build individual dwellings 
may find themselves in a losing contest 
for materials with constructors of stores, 
apartments and offices, all more profitable 
than houses. 














—Burck in Chicago Times 
BLUEPRINT DESTRUCTION 
e+. an emergency program fades 
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EFFECT OF FREIGHT-RATE RISE: 
HIGHER PRICES TO CONSUMERS 


Additions to the Cost of Autos, Food, Fertilizer and Steel Products 


Chain of reaction leading 
to pressure for more pay, 
another increase in charges 


A new rise in many prices is to flow 


from the increase in freight rates to 
take effect January 1. Freight charges 


will be stepped up about $1,000,000,000 on 
the basis of present traffic levels. 

The increase in freight rates was made 
necessary by wage increases given to rail- 
road workers earlier this year, and by 
increase in the pay-roll tax that supports 
the railroads’  social-security 
Higher prices for materials that railroads 
must buy also played their part in the 
increased charge they will make for the 
transportation service they have to sell. 

Higher freight rates will have a direct 
effect on all kinds of prices. Just as one 
example, coal prices will rise an estimated 
15 to 30 cents a ton. Higher coal prices 
and higher prices for other things then 
will add further to operating costs of 
railroads. Railroad workers, too, will be 
faced with higher prices, encouraging them 
to demand further wage increases. Higher 
material and wage costs will mean new 
pressure for more freight-rate increases. 

It is all part of the inflation ring-around- 
a-rosy. One increase leads to another in- 
crease until the crack comes. 


program. 


... the situation 
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With railroads, it has worked this way: 

Costs, largely wage and material costs, 
this vear will be $2,166,000,000 higher 
than they would have been on the same 
amount of business in 1939. 

Revenues of railroads, on the basis of 
existing rates and 1946 traffic, will be an 
estimated $1.332,000,000 higher than they 
would have been at 1939 rates. 

Thus, over the last seven years, annual 
costs of operating railroads have risen 
$834,000,000 more than revenues have 
risen. It is to correct this situation that a 
freight-rate increase now is approved. The 
increase is one of 17.6 per cent over the 
basic rates, and replaces a temporary in- 
crease averaging about 6 per cent that 
has been in effect since last June. A 10 
per cent passenger rate increase, in effect 
since 1942, also is made permanent. Yet, 
if costs again rise or if traffic falls, rail- 
roads again will be faced with the need to 
come back for more rate increases. 

Effects of the increases now given will 
be many and widespread. As to direct in- 
creases on consumer goods: 

New autos will carry a 20 per cent 
higher freight charge. Freight on a light 
car from Detroit, Mich., to Washington, 
D.C., will rise about $8, to a total of 
around $37. The same car shipped to 
Dallas, Tex., will carry a $15 higher ship- 
ping charge, for about $81.50. 


“ 


FREIGHT—BY RAIL 


Canned foods will cost a few cents 
more on the case from the West Coast to 
Eastern markets. 

Fresh fruits will cost 13 cents more per 
100 pounds to ship from Lake Wales, Fla., 
to Pittsburgh. In addition, charges for 
special icing, switching and other pro- 
tective services given to fruit and vege- 
table freight were increased 25 per cent 
over the July 1 rates. 

Fertilizer shipments from Birmingham, 
Ala., to Nashville, Tenn., will be at the 
rate of about $2.94 a ton, against the old 
charge of about $2.45. Shipped to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the fertilizer will pay about 
$6.66 a ton against $5.55 formerly. 

Manufactured iron and steel products 
will pay about 9 cents more per 100 pounds 
in transcontinental shipments. The in- 
crease is less in the East, averaging about 
60 cents more per ton on finished steel 
between Pittsburgh and New York. 

Wheat and corn freight costs will go 
up about 3 cents a bushel from Kansas 
City to New York. 

Lumber charges will be raised 8 cents 
per 100 pounds on a typical shipment from 
Mississippi to Chicago. 

Production costs also will be shoved 
upward by higher freight rates. The in- 
creases may be small enough in many 
sases to be absorbed entirely by the man- 
ufacturers. In other cases, the ultimate 





—N. Y. Department of Commerce 


may have only been temporarily corrected for the carriers 
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consumer may have to pay more for the 
finished product. To trace the effects in 
some important fields: 

Durable goods. Mass-production goods 
such as automobiles, radios and washing 
machines bear shipping costs at several 
points in the production process. Manu- 
facturers now will have to pay more for 
shipping raw materials to fabricating 
plants. Another increase will apply to ship- 
ments of parts to the final-assembly plant. 
The tendency will be for makers to pass 
on such higher costs as long as demand 
for the particular products stays high. 

Food. Higher freight charges will be 
reflected directly in the market price of 
most foods because freight is such an im- 
portant element in the cost of producing 
and selling agricultural products. Shipping 
charges on all agricultural products rep- 
resent about 10 per cent of market value, 
on the average, and such charges are about 
40 to 50 per cent of the market price of 
some fruits and vegetables. 

Clothing. Prices of clothes may not be 
affected much by higher shipping costs. 
The increase on cotton, for example, adds 
up to an additional charge of less than a 
tenth of a cent on the amount of cotton 
going into a shirt. 

Construction. The cost of heavy indus- 
trial and commercial construction work 
will be increased more by higher freight 
rates than the cost of housing. Industrial 
building takes large quantities of steel, bulk 
cement and other building materials mov- 
ing by rail. Housing, by comparison, util- 
izes more locally produced materials 
which move by truck. It is estimated that 
the cost of lumber going into the average 
house will be increased no more than $6 
to $10 by the new rates. However, addi- 
tional small cost increases will come from 
higher shipping costs on plumbing, hard- 
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ware, building board and other supplies 
moved from central manufacturing plants. 

Railroads’ competitors stand to gain 
from higher railroad rates in a variety of 
ways. Air express was taking an increasing 
share of high-priority freight from the 
railroads even before the new rail rates 
were announced. 

Truck carriers will benefit mostly from 
increased charges on rail shipments of 
less-than-carload quantities. This increase 
will amount to 25 per cent on shipments 
within the Eastern territory and 20 per 
cent in the rest of the country. That will 
give truckers, whose rates generally are 
higher than rail rates, a chance to get 
more of the less-than-carload shipments. 

Eastern truck companies expect to get 
the most benefit in the way of a better 
competitive position compared with that 
of the railroads. Western truckers will be 
aided in a different way. Their rates gen- 
erally conform to those of the railroads, 
and higher rail rates offer them the chance 
to raise rates too. 

The fact is that most trucking rates 
probably are to rise in the near future so 
that the competitive position of trucks 
vs. railroads may not be much changed 
in the long run. Wage contracts are being 
reopened throughout the trucking indus- 
try, and this forecasts higher costs and 
higher rates. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is hearing now the truckers’ 
ase for making permanent some tempo- 
rary increases granted in the East. Mid- 
Atlantic truckers are filing requests for 
additional rate increases ranging from 5 
to 25 per cent on general commodity ship- 
ments. Trucking concerns in the South, 
Central, Midwestern and Pacific regions 
also are readying rate-increase requests. 

Water carriers get two-way help from 
the change in freight rates. The ICC ap- 


FREIGHT—BY TRUCK 
... the competitive position may not be much changed in the long run 


proved the same percentage increases in 
general water-freight rates as were ap- 
proved for rail rates. It also raised rail 
rates more than the railroads themselves 
had asked on iron and steel, sulphur, and 
canned foods, in order to give water car- 
riers a chance to continue to carry their 
present share of this traffic at a profit. 

This is expected to boost water freighters’ 
revenues about 15 per cent annually, or 
about $350,000. This is more help than 
they expected, but not enough, by about 
50 per cent, to pull their operations out 
of the red. At present there are few inter- 
coastal and coastwise shipping operations 
in private hands. The Maritime Commis- 
sion is operating most of the lines, with 
former owners acting as agents for the 
Commission. The ship lines are operating 
at a loss that runs about $42,000 a voy- 
age, for a total Government loss of around 
$12,000,000 a year. 

All industry will feel effects of new 
freight rates in one way or another. The 
percentage increase in freight rates will 
widen differences in shipping costs already 
existing between competing products or 
competing brands of products. Farmers 
will get less take-home pay for their pro- 
duce, which is sold for the market price 
less the cost of shipping it to market. 
Railroads themselves will be able now to 
go forward with plans for improving 
right-of-ways and buying new cars and 
locomotives. 

Even with the higher rates, however, 
railroads may not be able to get through a 
period of declining business, now that 
wages and other costs are up. The rail- 
roads earned about $500,000,000 on about 
5,300,000,000 miles of traffic in 1941. Next 
year they expect to earn only 70 per cent 
as much on a volume of business half 
again as large as in 1941. 
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Rival Plans for Reducing Taxes: 


Split Incomes or a Percentage Cut 
Limited Number Who Would Gain by Husband-Wife Division of Load 


Broader political appeal 
in flat benefit. Possibility 
of a combination program 


A choice of two tax-reducing policies is 
being presented to Congress. One plan 
would give every taxpayer some relief. and 
would cost from $1.500,000,000 to $3,000.- 
000,000 a vear in revenue. The other would 
benefit married couples, at a revenue cost 
of $1,000,000,000. 

A straight tax cut for all income tax 
payers is sponsored by Representative 
Knutson (Rep.). of Minnesota, who is to 
be chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which originates all tax 
measures. The other plan, which would 
allow husbands and wives to split the 
family income for tax purposes, originally 
was suggested by Stanley S. Surrey, Treas- 
ury tax legislative counsel. 

Both proposals are running into criti- 
cism. The flat percentage cut is being at- 
tacked as too costly in revenue and as 
favoring high incomes by providing the 
largest dollar savings to the top brackets. 
The divided-income plan is held to offer 
relief to too small a group of taxpayers. 
There is a bare chance that a combination 
of the two proposals can be worked out, but 
present signs are that only one proposal 
will prevail until a time when the Govern- 
ment can afford to operate on a far smaller 
budget than is indicated for next year. 

The flat tax cut, as proposed 














—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


OUT ON A LIMB? 


Tax benefits under this plan would go 
only to married couples that do not now 
have the community-property advantage, 
and savings would be concentrated in 
brackets from $15,000 to $100,900 a year. 
It would provide no relief for married 
couples—if childless—with less than about 
$3,400 a year, no relief for single persons 
or widows, or for husbands and wives who 
have approximately equal incomes. 

The proposal to allow divided family 
incomes, therefore, is being advanced as a 


supplement to other tax-reduction methods 
with greater political appeal. A combina. 
tion of this plan with an increase in tay 
exemptions from $500 to $600 would 
reduce revenue by an estimated $2,500, 
000,000. A flat 10 per cent cut plus divided 
incomes also would cost a probable $2,500, 
000,000 in revenue. 

Who stands to gain. The present 
study in Congress is centering on the 
groups at various income levels that would 
benefit under each proposal. The table on 
this page shows how the typical American 
family—husband, wife and two children— 
would fare under the two plans at different 
income levels. 

At $2,500 of net income, a family of 
four now pays a tax of $95 a year, leaving 
$2,405 to live on. Under a flat cut of % 
per cent, this family would have $2,494 
left after taxes in 1947. The family’s tax 
bill would not be changed by dividing in- 
comes. 

At $3,000, a family has $2,810 left 
after 1946 taxes. Under a divided income, 
this figure would remain unchanged in 
1947, but a 20 per cent cut would add 
$38 to the family’s after-tax income. 

At $4,000, after paying taxes this year, 
a family has $3,620 left. No benefit in 1947 
is offered from a split income, but the per- 
centage cut would boost the family’s net 
to $3,696. 

Thus, it is seen that families in the 
lower brackets do not stand to gain 

much under either plan. The 





by Representative Knutson, aims 
at a 20 per cent reduction in tax 
for all taxpayers. If enacted, this 
would mean a reduction in revenue 
of more than $3,000,000,000 a year. 
There is doubt, even among Re- 
publicans, that personal taxes can 
be cut that much and still produce 
enough revenue to balance the 
budget and lower the public debt. 
The possibility thus remains that 
this plan, if adopted, may have 
to be trimmed to a flat cut of 10 
or 15 per cent. 3 

The divided-income plan 
would give married couples in all 
States the same tax treatment they 
now get in the nine community- 
property States. It was first sug- 
gested simply as a means of cor- 
recting an inequity among income 
tax payers, but now is being ad- 
vanced as 
tax-reducing measure. 





TAX CUTS—TWO PLANS 


Two plans to reduce taxes in 1947 now are under 
study. The plan favored by leaders in Congress would 
slash individual income taxes 20 per cent. The plan 
suggested by the Treasury would allow married couples 
to divide income evenly, thereby putting them in lower 
surtax brackets. How these plans would affect married 
persons with two dependents is shown in the table. 


: 7———Net Income After Taxes—— 
Net Present Rates, 
Income Equally 


Income After 20% 


the most economical ay 


Before Under Reduction Divided Between 
Exemp- Present of Present Husband and 
tions Law Rates Wife 
2,500 $ 2405 $ 2424 $ 2,405 
3,000 2.810 2,848 2,810 
4,000 3.620 3,696 3,620 
5,000 4.411 4,529 4,430 
7,000 5.955 6,164 6,032 
10,000 8.138 8,510 8,404 
25,000 16,478 18,182 18,900 
50,000: 25,889 30,711 31,836 
100,000 37,699 50,159 50,410 
250.000 59,525 97,620 81,508 
500,000 93,400 174,720 136,454 
000,000 161,150 328,920 185,070 


split-income proposal would not 
benefit them, because they already 
are in the lowest surtax brackets. 
The Republican plan promises only 
moderate savings, because, with 
1946 tax reductions—a 5 per cent 
flat cut and increases in personal 
exemptions and allowances for 
dependents—the tax liability of 
these families already is so low that 
a further 20 per cent cut would 
net them only a few dollars in 
extra savings. 

At $5,000, benefits of dividing 
incomes begin to show up. At this 
level, a family has $4,411 to live 
on after 1946 taxes. A division of 
income would increase that to 
$4,430. The flat cut, however, 
would increase it to $4,529. 

At $7,000, the savings under 
the two proposals are not far 
apart. Here, a family has $5,955 
to live on in 1946. With a % 
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per cent cut in taxes, the family would 
come out with $6,164 in 1947. Under the 
community-property system, it would have 
$6,082. 

At $10,000, savings under the two 
plans are still closer. This family, with a 
1946 after-tax income of $8,138, would 
have $8,510 after a flat cut and $8,404 
from dividing income. 

Up to $10,000, it is seen that the Knut- 
son plan offers the greater savings, but 
the difference is beginning to narrow down. 
To go on up the income scale: 

At $15,000, the situation reverses. 
Under present law, this family has $11,362 
left after taxes. The Knutson plan would 
increase that to $12,090. The split-income 
plan would increase it to $12,131. 

At $25,000, a family would be con- 
siderably better off by splitting the in- 
come. The net income after taxes would 
jump from $16,478 in 1946 to $18,900 in 
1947. With a flat 20 per cent reduc- 
tion, the family would have $18,182 left 
in 1947. 

At $50,000, the spread between the 
two plans would be even greater. With a 
20 per cent tax cut next year, a family 
would have $30,711 left after taxes. Under 
the community-property system, it would 
have $31,836. The 1946 living income of 
this family is $25,889. 

At $100,000, the difference begins to 
narrow down again. Here, a family that 
now has $37,699 left after taxes would 
have $50,410 left after dividing income or 
$50,159 after a 20 per cent reduction. 

At $150,000, the 20 per cent flat cut 
is on top again. Where a family now has 
an after-tax income of $45,462, it would 
have $66,370 under the Knutson plan and 
$63,843 under the alternative plan. 

At $250,000, a family’s living income 
would be $97,620 a year under the Knut- 
son plan, and only $81,508 under the 
Surrey plan. This family has $59,525 to 
live on in 1946. 

At $500,000, the gap continues to 
widen. From $93,400 in after-tax income 
this year, a family would get an increase 
to $174,720 with a 20 per cent tax cut. 
With a community-property division of 
income, the amount left after taxes would 
be only $136,454. 

At $1,000,000, the Knutson proposal 
would more than double a family’s after- 
tax income. This family, with $161,150 left 
after taxes this year, would have $328,920 
with a 20 per cent cut. Under a divided 
income, the amount left would be only 
$185,070. 

Significance of these comparisons is 
this: 

All taxpayers, about 36,000,000 of 
them, get some savings out of the Knut- 
son proposal, whereas the other plan offers 
benefits to only 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
married taxpayers in 39 States. 

_ Single people, even those at low 
Income levels, got relatively little relief 
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..- under his method, every taxpayer would get some relief 


out of this year’s tax changes, and 
they are offered no reduction at all by 
the divided-income plan. To the 13,000,- 
000 unmarried taxpayers, therefore, the 
Knutson plan is the more attractive of 
the two. 

Lowest-income families have no inter- 
est in either plan. These families got their 
tax relief this year through increases in 
exemptions. A family of four with a net 
income as high as $2,000 pays no tax this 
year. 

Upper-middle incomes are the ones 
that get the break from splitting income. 

Highest incomes, which save most un- 
der the Knutson plan, were the ones that 
got hit hardest by tax increases in prewar 
years. When war came, there was not 





room left in these incomes for percentage 
increases as high as those that were applied 
in the lower brackets. Thus, a 20 per cent 
tax reduction in 1947, added to the 5 
per cent 1946 cut, would mean _ that, 
at the highest income levels, people ac- 
tually would pay less in taxes next year 
than in 1939. 

Treasury attitude is that general tax 
reductions should wait until inflationary 
pressures end. Officials realize that Mr. 
Surrey’s suggestion, if it is to gain wide 
support, must be accompanied by tax cuts 
for single persons and low-income families. 
The Treasury, therefore, will not be in 
position to push this proposal as hard as 
it might wish. That is another reason why 
a flat tax cut is the better bet for 1947. 
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TRENDS FOR 1948 CAMPAIGNS: 
MANEUVERS OF MEN AND ISSUES 


Improvement of Mr. Truman’‘s Chances After Ending of Coal Strike 


Talk in each party of 
seeking Gen. Eisenhower 
as compromise candidate 


The maneuvering of candidates for po- 
sition in the 1948 presidential race is get- 
ting under way now, a year and a half 
before the nominating conventions. New 
names are being put into the field. Old 
candidates are trying to grab issues for 
themselves. All through the next Congress. 
candidates will battle for the presidential 
nemination. 

On the Republican side, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York is out in 
front in the public-opinion polls. But the 
opposition to Mr. Dewey is keen. His big- 
gest task between now and 1948 is to keep 
this opposition divided among a_ half 
dozen or more candidates. If it consoli- 
dates behind a dark horse, his chances 
will drop. 

With this situation in mind, some high- 
ranking Republicans now are talking of 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower as a likely dark horse. 

Among the Democrats, President 
Truman still stands at the head of the 
list. His own personal prospects have been 
improved by the manner in which he 
handled the coal strike. His big test lies 
ahead in his dealings with the next Con- 
gress. The only apparent opposition that 
he may face in his own party now appears 
to be such as may come from supporters 
of Henry A. Wallace, former Cabinet 
member. 

A real battle between the liberal and 
conservative wings of the Democratic 
Party may break out on the floor of the 
next Democratic National Convention. If 
it does, a compromise candidate would be 
helpful. Even if it does not, quite a few 
highly placed Democrats think that a new 
name at the head of their party’s ticket 
would raise their chances of winning in 
1948. Thus, General Eisenhower’s name 
now is figuring in Democratic, as well as 
Republican, speculation. 

The General's role. In spite of the 
General’s personally expressed desire to 
stay out of politics, Republicans regard 
him as a man who might break a dead- 
lock in a Republican convention. Demo- 
crats think of him as one who might en- 
hance their prospects of keeping control 
of the White House. 

Right after he came back from France, 
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and before he assumed the post of Chief 
of Staff, General Eisenhower made his own 
position clear in a press conference at his 
old home town of Abilene, Kansas. He 
said: 

“In the strongest 
command, vou can state that I have no 
political ambitions at all. Make it even 
stronger than that if vou can. I'd like to 
go further even than Sherman in expres- 
sing myself on this subject.” 

General William Tecumseh Sherman, in 
squelching a presidential boom for himself 
in 1871, wrote his brother that he would 
under no circumstances be a candidate 
for President; that, if nominated, he would 
not run; if elected, he would not serve. 

In General Sherman’s case, however, it 


language you can 





was taken for granted that he would be 
a Republican candidate if he ran. General 
Eisenhower's popularity overspreads both 
parties and he, himself, has never been 
active in partisan politics. At the moment, 
he is far in advance of the showing that 
the late Wendell Willkie made in the polls 
prior to his dark-horse nomination in 1940. 
And Mr. Dewey was leading the polls in 
advance of that convention, just as he is 
now. 

Mr. Dewey’s position is troubling his 
friends now. A political axiom says it is 
not well to get too far out in front long 
i” advance of a convention. Moreover, 
Mr. Dewey headed a Republican ticket 
that was beaten in 1944. And the Repub- 
licans have never, since their party was 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER WITH CIO PRESIDENT MURRAY 
... both parties are thinking about the same dark horse 
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organized, renominated for President a 
man who had been beaten in one race for 
the White House. 

No “stop Dewey” movement is in sight 
yet. It is too far in advance of the con- 
vention. But not all Republican leaders 
are welcoming the opportunity of sup- 
porting the New York Governor for a 
second time. The chances of a Republican 
victory in 1948 are greater than they were 
in 1944. And the competition for first 
place on the ticket is keener. 

Moreover, Mr. Dewey, like Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota, who stands next to 
him in the Republican popularity polls, 
must work out ways to keep public at- 
tention turned toward him during a period 
in which a Republican Congress is carrying 
the ball. In Washington, Republicans are 
emphasizing the job that they must do in 
the next Congress. If they do a poor job, 
they fear for their chances in 1948. 

Mr. Dewey’s opponents, aside from 
Mr. Stassen and the long-shot candidacy 
of Governor Earl Warren of California, 
will be busy in Congress. They will have 
a chance to carve out their own issues 
and make their records clear in a forum 
to which public attention is turned. Gov- 
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ernors Dewey and Warren and Mr. Stassen 
will have to catch the public eye when and 
as they can. 

Two Ohioans are in the running. In the 
scramble for position, Senator Robert A. 
Taft and Senator-elect John W. Bricker 
must figure out how they stand in rela- 
tion to each other. By right of rotation, 
agreed between themselves, it is Senator 
Taft’s turn to have a try at getting the 
nomination. He tried in 1940 and stood 
aside in 1944 to give Mr. Bricker a chance, 
throwing all his weight back of Mr. 
Bricker. 

But Mr. Bricker stands higher in the 
public-opinion polls than does Mr. Taft. 
Moreover, his ties to the Ohio Republican 
organization are closer now than are those 
of Mr. Taft. Mr. Bricker just won elec- 
tion by a whopping majority. And, since 
the plums of 1948 seem to be within closer 
reach than they were in 1944, the tempta- 
tion to stay in the race is greater. 

The scramble between the two is devel- 
oping some bitterness among their parti- 
sans. In the coming Congress, however, 
Senator Taft will be in a post of Republi- 
can leadership and will have a chance to 
make his position clear on all issues. As 
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DR. GALLUP WITH THE PUBLIC’S OPINION 
. .. what happens in Congress may be the determining factor 
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chairman of the Education and Labor 
Committee, he will have charge of labor 
and health-insurance legislation in which 
he is interested. As a newcomer to Con- 
gress, Senator Bricker will have less op- 
portunity to make his opinions felt. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, who has become the topmost 
Republican expert on foreign affairs, 
stands higher in the regard of the public 
than either of the Ohioans at the moment. 
The polls put him right back of Governor 
Dewey and Mr. Stassen. 

The Michigan Senator got himself re- 
elected in November without campaigning 
and got a higher percentage of his State’s 
vote than any of the other potential can- 
didates were able to get in their home 
States. The only exception was Governor 
Warren, who captured the nomination of 
both parties in California. Senator Van- 
denberg is assured of the backing of the 
Michigan delegation at the convention. 

Favorite-son candidates will control 
several delegations. Governor Dwight H. 
Green of Illinois will have that of his 
State. Senator-elect Edward Martin will 
have the Pennsylvania delegation. Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall may have that of 
Massachusetts. 

All these candidates combined will 
have enough delegates to prevent any 
first-ballot nomination of Mr. Dewey. If 
they should pool their resources back of 
a compromise candidate, they could take 
a nomination away from him. And this is 
the point at which General Eisenhower’s 
name appears. 

On the Democratic side, Mr. Truman 
is the only obvious candidate. His friends 
have said, however, that he will not fight 
for the nomination. If, after doing the 
best job he can as Président, his party 
wants him in 1948, he will run. 

Compromise? If the Democratic left 
and right wings should split at the time 
of the nominating conventions, many 
Democrats think General Eisenhower 
would be a candidate who could heal the 
break and bolster their chances of win- 
ning. The General has wide popular 
appeal. He would draw much support from 
servicemen. And his speech to the CIQ 
convention at Atlantic City got a good 
reception from labor. 

There, as in a dozen speeches to other 
organizations, General Eisenhower dwe!t 
chiefly upon military problems and spoke 
as Chief of Staff of the Army. But he 
touched upon other things, too, and gave 
his ideas about how the American system 
should work. 

General Eisenhower's role, at the 
moment, is somewhat like that of a college 
man who may get a bid from a fraternity 
but doesn’t yet know which fraternity it 
will come from. He might not want to 
join. But he might be embarrassed if he 
continued to emphasize that he did not 
want to. The bid might not come. 
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UP WAR AGENCIES 


Dwindling Functions of OPA, CPA, OWMR and OES Being Liquidated 


Emphasis on broader plan 
for housing to follow the 
Wyatt-sponsored program 


President Truman is in a mood to de- 
clare an end to the war emergency and 
get rid of the mass of agencies over which 
he has power. He says the recent strikes 
have kept him from du:ng this. But, in 
the meantime, he is winding up wartime 
restrictions at a rapid rate. 

In one gesture last week, the President 
disposed of four powerful wartime agen- 
cies and notified a fifth to be ready to 
close shop on February 24. By the time 
the Republicans take over control of Con- 
gress in January, there will be few war 
agencies left for them to talk about. 

The four agencies that the President 
disposed of were the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion and the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. Together, these 
fBur during the war and_ reconversion 
period have held a tight grip upon the 
national economy. At the time that the 
President wiped them out last week, little 
was left of their former glory. 

Of the OPA, which once had ruled su- 
preme over prices and rationing, only rent, 
sugar and rice controls were left. These 
will expire on June 30 unless Congress re- 
news them. All of the priority powers of 
CPA except those over building materials 
will expire on March 31 unless they are 
renewed by Congress. This agency, too, 
already had thrown away most of its in- 
dustrial bans except those against making 
two-pants suits. 

Such functions of these agencies as are 
left go into a small new organization 
called the Office of Temporary Controls, 
for gradual liquidation as needs expire. 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, an Army 
engineer who heads the Federal Works 
Agency, will run the abbreviated OTC. 

OWMR and OES were terminated im- 
mediately as separate organizations. The 
OWMR authority to direct other federal 
agencies to reconcile conflicts in programs 
and policies was put in the hands of Dr. 
John R. Steelman, the head of the ex- 
piring agency, and Dr. Steelman now be- 
comes an assistant to the President. He 
will keep a small staff and act as trouble 
shooter for Mr. Truman. 

Certain of the functions of both OWMR 
and OES are being transferred to the OTC 
for gradual extinction. They expire next 
June 30 by law. But some of the functions 
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of OWMR that have continuing features 
are being put into the hands of perma- 
nent departments and agencies. 

Mr. Truman decided to dispose of these 
activities in this way: War-contract set- 
tlement goes to the Treasury. Declassify- 
ing secret or confidential technical and 
industrial information and releasing it for 
general use will be done by the Commerce 
Department. Arranging for press, radio 
and movie publicizing of Government pro- 
grams and for exchanging information 
among Government departments will be 





New housing plan? Hardly had the 
President completed his reorganization of 
these agencies before he tackled anew the 
housing program. Mr. Truman divided the 
job that had been done by Wilson W. 
Wyatt, the resigned Housing Expediter- 
Administrator, between Frank Creedon, a 
Massachusetts engineer, and Raymond 
Foley, a Michigan housing expert. Mr. 
Creedon gets the title of Expediter, and 
Mr. Foley is Administrator. 

At a conference with these and other 
interested officials, Mr. Truman suggested 
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... Mr. Truman readied the finale 


done by the old Office of Government Re- 
ports, now to be revived and headed by 
Miss Katherine C. Blackburn. 

The Wage Stabilization Board, at 
the same time, was put on notice to be 
ready to close up on February 24. After 
that date, the work of approving changes 
in wages and working conditions in mines 
and plants seized by the Government in 
labor disputes will be done by the Labor 
Department. The Department will turn 
the job over to a panel to be created by 
Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach from 
appointees chosen by Mr. Truman. 

Under this plan, John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers, now working for the Gov- 
ernment, could apply to this new panel for 
the change in working conditions they 
sought through the recent coal strike. The 
President declined to discuss this possi- 
bility, however, at the news conference at 
which he announced the changes. 


a program for housing with emphasis 
broader than that on the veterans’ angle. 
But the President wants the new program 
to come within the framework of the 
Government’s policy of relaxing controls. 

At a press conference, Mr. Truman 
threw little light upon either the housing 
plan or other matters to be covered by his 
forthcoming messages to Congress. He said 
that there will be three messages to the 
new Congress: his report on the state of 
the union; the budget recommendations, 
and recommendations from the new Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee. 

The only interruption that he expects in 
his work on these messages is a short trip 
to Missouri to spend Christmas with his 
mother and other members of his family. 
He already has arranged for other Gov- 
ernment employes to have a half holiday 
Christmas Eve and a full day for Christ- 
mas. 
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help avoid pneumonia. But if pneumonia should strike, 


don’t let it frighten you. Medical science, aided by 


the sulfas and penicillin, 


mortality by about one half in the past 10 years. 
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. has reduced pneumonia 


If more people who have bad colds, or colds that hang on, 


would call their doctors, the pneumonia death rate would 


drop © on ail farther! 
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Remember, pneumonia is communicable, it works fast, 


and the worst months are ahead. 
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Common colds need special care! 


Try to keep in the best of health during 
the winter, for by keeping fit you lessen 
the risk of colds and pneumonia. How- 
ever, if you get a bad cold, stay home 
and go to bed if possible, eat lightly, 
drink plenty of fruit juices and other liq- 
uids. Be especially careful not to get chilled. 

Watch out for pneumonia’s warning 
symptoms, which are usually a severe 
shaking chill followed by fever, coughing 
accompanied by sharp pains in the side 
or chest, and often rust-colored sputum. 
However, one type, virus pneumonia, 
starts slowly with a gradual rise in tem- 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


perature, chilliness rather than a shak- 
ing chill, and a slight sore throat with a 
hard cough, but little or no sputum. 
Some types of pneumonia, like virus 
pneumonia, do not respond to sulfa or 
penicillin. Whatever the type, calling the 
doctor quickly permits the prompt diag- 
nosis and medical care which afford the 
best chance for rapid recovery. For other 
helpful and important information about 
pneumonia, influenza, and the common 
cold, send today for your copy of Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, 17K, “Respiratory 


Diseases.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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4 RESPONSIBLE INDIVIDUALISM 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Responsible individualism means an acceptance by 
the individual of certain obligations and duties. 

We cannot see beyond into the larger world of inter- 
national action if we have not first agreed upon the 
obligations and duties of the individuals from which 
governments derive their power and authority. 

We hear much about what the government should 
do for the individual. We hear little about what the in- 
dividual should do to exert a strong influence on the 
policy of his government. 

We hear much today about world government. This 
puts the cart before the horse. There can be little 
chance for world government if first we do not build 
a proper sense of individual responsibility. A world 
made up of irresponsible citizens cannot forge a world 
government, but a world made up of responsible in- 
dividuals would not find it difficult to agree upon 
forms of government for the benefit of all peoples. 

We have witnessed in our time the birth of two great 
experiments in world organization. Neither of those 
was projected as a superstate but only as a federation 
of states. The assumptions in 1919 and in 1945 were 
the same—that collective security is obtainable by the 
collaboration of the powerful states. 

Despite the ambiguous phrases written into the 
League Covenant or in the United Nations Charter, 
the record of history rejects the notion that physical 
force alone preserves the peace. 


Moral vs. physical force: Because, perhaps, world 
opinion is not thought to be ready for the great 
achievements of moral force, the emphasis now, as al- 
ways, is on physical force. This is not to suggest the 
superfluity of physical force as a means of enforcing 
peace. On the contrary, physical preparedness is as 
necessary as an adequate fire department even though 
all of us may be well schooled in fire prevention. 

But physical force has not made peace. It did not 
make peace in 1919 and it has not made peace in 1946 
and will not in future years. 

What then will make peace? 

Let us consider the two major forces in the world— 
the two sources of power. One is physical power. It 
needs no exposition here. The other is idea power. 


Idea power, of course, is used to expound the 
political, economic or social philosophy of a given na- 
tion not only in its relation to other governments but 
within its own borders. 

In brief, idea power is the force of the spoken or 
written word reaching into the minds and consciences 
of the citizens who make public opinion. 

The power of ideas: Idea power can be misused, 
however, to strengthen the hand of the tyrant and 
despot in a totalitarian state. But such abuse will in. 
evitably fail because of transparent insincerity. 

Conversely, the strength of idea power backed by 
sincerity is limitless. It may be slow moving. It may 
not penetrate an “iron curtain” tonight or tomorrow 
but it will ultimately penetrate any barrier of pseudo- 
patriotism or of physical control. 

Why is this true? It is because the individual creat- 
ed by God in His image is the same irrespective of 
color or creed or locale. The natural instincts of man 
are the same irrespective of the degree of education 
or civilization the individual possesses. Man is not 
rigid but flexible and pliable. 

Despite the retrogression marked by two world wars 
of unprecedented destructiveness, it is nevertheless 
true that there are more persons in the world today 
capable of understanding idea power than there were 
fifty or a hundred years ago. New means of communi- 
cation have added more opportunities of contact. 

Education through schools and colleges or the 
press and radio is not, however, the sole prerequisite 
to the proper functioning of idea power. There must 
be something else developed by the individual—a re- 
sistance to those human failings which we call vice of 
sin. There must be, in fact, a growth of responsible in- 
dividualism before mass communication or education 
can achieve the utmost in reception for idea powe. 

Governments are selfish, near-sighted, materialistic, 
obstructive and stubborn because there is not in the 
constituency behind them a sufficient respect for the 
obligations and duties of individuals in their relation 
to the governments that represent them. 

The Nazi Government was able to exploit the Ge 4 
man people because not enough German Protestants, 
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sonal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Catholics and Jews were persuaded that they had cer- 
tain obligations and duties to their fellowmen, irre- 
spective of whether these persons lived within or be- 
yond their own borders. Do we not observe Russian 
totalitarianism walking the same path—exploiting 
communism, repressing individualism and impairing 
freedom to learn and freedom to worship? 

What we need is not merely one world but one spir- 
itual influence strong enough to put into the heart and 
mind of the individual a sense of responsibility not 
only for himself but for his neighbor and his fellow hu- 
mans no matter where they live. 

The causes of friction between individuals need 
careful and constant exposition. War, for instance, is 
not an accident in the otherwise pleasant relations be- 
tween governments. It is the direct result of national 
anger aroused in the same way as individual anger. It 
ensues from a negligence by the individual of his own 
duty to the people in his own state as well as to the 
people in other states. It ensues from an unwillingness 
to dispense justice and gain therefrom the larger com- 
pensations of human satisfaction. 


Sense of the spiritual universal: One of the great- 
est examples of idea power in history is the Judeo- 
Christian concept of human ethics. However it may be 
disregarded or violated, it survives through centuries 
of time as the standard of human conduct to which 
most of us at least pay lip service. It is acknowledged 
as the basic charter of our society. 

Also when we penetrate the areas where this doc- 
trine is not a part of the sectarianism of other peoples, 
we find nevertheless an analogous set of principles 
which resemble the ones in which we place our faith. 

Everywhere, even among the so-called uncivilized 
and backward peoples we find an inclination toward a 
Supreme Being. At the other extreme, among men of 
science, there are fewer skeptics now. The atom bomb 
has aroused among scientists a cry for help from po- 
litical power—idea power. It is the scientist who warns 
against the suicide of the state and of the whole world. 

Granted, then, that throughout mankind there is a 
Sense of the spiritual, shall we not grasp this common 
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denominator of human life? Shall we not make of 


World peace starts with the individual’s acceptance of his own obligations 
to his government and fellow men—Citizens must be the masters 
and not the servants of their governmental institutions. 


it the first rung of the ladder we must climb before 
we can bring governments, national or international, 
to a point of maximum effectiveness for all mankind? 


Individual responsibility comes first: Whatever 
approach we take, we come back to the individual— 
the job that must be done for and by the individual. 

Do all of us who come within the influence of the 
church understand such words as “honesty” and 
“morality”? Do we know what is meant by allowing 
the influence of God’s will to penetrate the counting 
room, the labor union, the factory and the farm? 

Have we perhaps grown stale and taken for granted 
that the simple precepts which we revere are thor- 
oughly understood? 

Let us take the word “honesty.” What does it 
really mean in individual life—in management, in 
labor, in finance, in the professions, in government? 

Have we not heard the phrase “intellectual dishon- 
esty” too often? What does it really mean? What does 
“expediency” mean and have we not heard it too often 
in our business or political or social life? 

Cannot the answers be taught again and again, so 
that the obligation and duty to work and earn, to pro- 
duce, to give of one’s savings, to help the helpless, shall 
become the crystal-clear meaning of responsible in- 
dividualism? 

Let us put the emphasis on the teachings of ethics 
—the simple commandments of Moses and Jesus. 
These have survived the centuries even though they 
have not yet converted mankind to acceptance. The 
duty and obligation resting upon us is to carry on the 
crusade for a world in which individuals recognize 
their own duties and obligations. Paramount among 
these must be a refusal to accept government as the 
master or “dictator.”” Government must be the servant 
of individual man. Self-government, by constitution, 
written or unwritten, must mean a government of spe- 
cific rather than blanket powers. 

World peace depends on whether national govern- 
ments shall be our chosen agents or our masters. 
World peace depends on the building into the human 
mind of a sense of dignity. It depends above all on the 
spiritual rebirth of man as a responsible individual. 
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HRISTMAS SHOPPERS are spending more money this 
: year than ever before. Their search for presents will 
put a new peak on a retail-trade volume that has been 
growing rapidly since 1941. 

The Pictogram shows this trade growth. It indicates 
how the estimated $10,500.000,000 being spent at retail 
in December, 1946, will more than double the $4,500.- 
000,000 spent in December of prewar 1939. Even the 
record-breaking retail trade of December, 1945, when 
$8.500,000,000 went into trade tills, will be overshadowed 
by this year’s extensive rush. These figures for all retail 
trade in December furnishes an index of the pace of 
Christmas buying. 

In quantities of actual goods exchanged as presents, 
however, this Christmas will be only slightly bigger than 
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last year’s, and only about one third greater than that of 
1939. Part of the great increase in dollars spent is ac- 
counted for by a 70 per cent increase in retail prices 
since 1939. 

An old-fashioned Christmas is insured, however, by the 
goods that have appeared on the store shelves this year. 
Many things that could not be bought during the last 
five years are for sale again. 

Toys that many children have missed are back again. 
Toymakers who were busy in wartime with munitions 
jobs have been trying to meet the pent-up demand for 
such things as bicycles, roller skates and building sets. 
Many parents are unable to meet the new prices, but 
stores are selling out such items without trouble. There 
still are not enough tricycles and electric trains to supply 
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the demand all around, even with tricycles as high as 
$32.50 and popular train models selling for $50 and 
$100. Dolls, which were made during the war, still are 
in great demand, and most of those available now sell 
at higher prices. 

Jewelry, which boomed in the gift market during the 
war, still is popular. Jewelry stores will take in more 
than three times as much this season as they did in 1939. 
Some American-made watches are available, and these 
and other jewelry items that were war casualties are in 
demand. 

Clothing is not as scarce as it was a year ago, but the 
prices are higher. Men’s shirts and suits still are hard to 
find, so the stores are urging women shoppers to buy 
ties and scarves again. 
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Household appliances, such as radios, electric irons 
and toasters, are not plentiful enough to meet the de- 
mand. Prewar types of family gifts, including washing 
machines, refrigerators, sewing machines and automo- 
biles, are hard to get, and cost far more than before 
the war. 

There is no indication, however, that high prices and 
the scarcity of some items are prompting people to hold 
back in their Christmas buying. As the season neared a 
climax, it had the feeling of a final spree before the nation 
settled down. 

The outlook was that during the next year most 
goods would be available in quantity at lower prices 
—and that less money would be spent than in this 
banner year. 
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hor hoolroom 


Precision 


To produce high quality toolroom work, 
equipment used must have unquestion- 
able precision. That is why South Bend 
Lathes are so popular in the toolrooms 
of every type of industry. Their unvary- 
ing accuracy is essential for this exact- 
ing work. Toolmakers like them. 


And South Bend Lathes are just as pop- 
ular for exacting production operations. 
Their toolroom precision often permits 
machining with such accuracy that sub- 
sequent finishing operations may be 
eliminated, thereby increasing produc- 
tion and reducing costs. 


Write for Catalog 100-F and name of 
nearest South Bend Lathe distributor. 
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SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
535 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana 
Lathe Builders Since 1906 
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ef Netionel Issues 


Preventing Another Coal Strike: 


Press Views of Proposed Laws 


Newspaper editors generally are agreed 
that the recent coal strike increased mate- 
rially the prospect of early action by Con- 
gress to curb the power of labor unions. 
In discussing the type of legislation that 
should be passed, the editors suggest, 
among other things, that strikes be out- 
lawed in certain industries, that the anti- 
trust laws be applied to unions, and that 
certain provisions of the Case bill be re- 
enacted. The Case bill, which proposed 
machinery for settling labor disputes with- 
out strikes, was passed by the last Con- 
gress but was vetoed by President Truman. 

Some newspapers, in addition, urge that 
the closed shop be prohibited. Others 
favor setting up special labor courts, as 
proposed by some Senators. 

As a result of what it calls John L. 
Lewis’s “rebellion,” the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat (Ind.) predicts “adoption of 
most of the provisions of the Case bill, 
plus amendment of the Wagner Act to 
outlaw closed-shop contracts.” 

“Nobody will object 
bill now,” declares the Troy 
Record (Rep.). 

Where basic industries are concerned, 
it is “nonsense,” says the New Orleans 
Item (Ind.-Dem.), “to speak of any- 
body’s ‘sacred right’ to work or not to 
work, when not working spells ruin for 
the country ... The welfare of the U.S. 
now requires that this very simple prin- 
ciple be realized . . . in our legal policy.” 

“Curtailment of the right to strike 
would not impose involuntary servitude 
on anyone,” says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Ind.-Dem.). Strikes against the 
Government and against utilities should be 
outlawed, and these disputes settled by 
federal courts, this paper believes. It favors 
also outlawing jurisdictional strikes, sec- 
ondary boycotts, general strikes, and the 
closed shop; amendment of the Wagner 
Act to equalize rights and regulations of 
employer and employe, and subjection of 
unions to antitrust laws. 

The Chicago Tribune (Ind.) comments 
in the same vein, and suggests also modi- 
fying the restrictions on injunctions in 
labor disputes. The closed shop and the 
checkoff, however, “are not important in 
relation to the immediate problem,” this 
paper believes, and their consideration 
“can well be deferred.” 

Labor courts empowered to enforce ar- 
bitration in basic industries, in the opinion 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind.- 
Dem.) , “would seem to provide the only 
machinery which could be really effec- 
tive,” although “even under such a system 


to the Case 
(N. Y.) 


men could not be compelled to work 
against their will.” 

A warning against “machinery which 
would result in nationally organized em- 
ployers dealing with nationally organized 
unions” is issued by the Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.). Stressing the distinction between 
competitive industries and regulated mo- 
nopolies like utilities, it argues that “such 
devices as compulsory arbitration set up 
nationally, or labor courts constituted by 
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—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


NOT RUSHING THE SEASON 


the Federal Government seem . . . to carry 
the danger” of increasing monopoly in 
competitive industries; for “wage bargain- 
ing on an industry-wide scale cannot 
take place without some agreement among 
employers .. . and if collusion takes place 
in... industrial relations, the prohibitions 
against collusion as to . other matters 
will break down.” 

The Chicago Sun’ (Ind.) 
vinced that sound labor legislation can be 
written at this time.” It warns against “a 
carnival of union busting,” declaring that 
“collective bargaining is here to stay” and 
“suppression and prohibition can only 
sharpen the industrial conflict.” As for 
monopoly, it argues: “You cannot break 
big unions into little ones without seriously 
weakening their legitimate influence.” It 
favors “industrial courts that might take 
voluntary jurisdiction in some disputes, 
compulsory jurisdiction in ethers,” leaving 
“the fullest possible leeway for effective 
collective bargaining while protecting the 
public interest.” 
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Carries guests and luggage Comfortable and economical’ 
for airport, hotel or camp. company courtesy car. 











Large load space—98 cu. Versatile utility car for Room for personnel and hard- 
ft.—with seats removed. photographers and newspapers. to-carry equipment. 
With 7 adult-size seats and 98 cubic feet of usable It’s an economical car—long-lived ‘Jeep’ Engine 
cargo space when seats are removed, the ‘Jeep’ and lower weight give minimum operating costs. 
Station Wagon is the all-around answer to any —= Whether you use one car or a fleet, see the ‘Jeep’ 
company’s varied transportation needs. Station Wagon now at Willys-Overland dealers. 
It’s a practical car—steel body and top for more Willys-Overland Motors 


safety, long-lasting finish and easier maintenance. | MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


STEEL BODY AND TOP—SEATS FOR 7—’JEEP’ ECONOMY 
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the outside of your product 
..- that’s our business 


A crane cab as big as a house . . . a moisture- 
proof housing for delicate instruments, protective 
guards and supports for tools and machines— 
Refrigerator Buildings—Food Lockers— Drying 
Rooms— Cabinets for radar equipment, scanning 
devices—and other electronic equipment. 

These are just a few of the applications of Lind- 
say Structure ...a few instances where engineers 
with foresight have capitalized one or more of the 
many advantages of this modern method of light 
sheet metal construction: 

Lightness— Great Strength—Ease of KD Ship- 
ment— Ease of Assembly. Completely prefabri- 
cated — no cutting—no riveting—no welding— 





no waste. 

Let us show you how you can take advantage 
of these features in the production of your equip- 
Ls Venetian Pri ment. The Lindsay Corporation, 1732 25th Avenue, 

mary 





und; Melrose Park, Illinois. Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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LS Refrigerator Boxes ¢ : 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 





THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT SHEET METAL CONSTRUCTION 
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—__. Ouestion —— 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should Congress amend the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act to permit broader 
use of federal injunctions in labor 
strikes? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion as to the feasibility 
of using the injunction for settling 
labor strikes when the interest of the 
country is at stake, The United States 
News asked members of Congress, 
labor leaders, industrialists, Governors, 
and others the above question. 

Answers were printed last week, 
Others appear herewith. 


Fiorello H. La Guardia 


Washington, D. C.; Coauthor, Norris-la 
Guardia Act; Mayor, New York City, 1934. 
45; Director General, United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
No. 


Rep. Gerald W. Landis 


(Rep.), Ind:; Member, House Committees on 
Labor, and Mines and Mining, 


answers: 

Unless some better remedy is found to 
eliminate strikes against the Government, 
the Norris-La Guardia Act should be 
amended. The health and safety of our 
citizens come first. I believe it is the duty 
of Congress to set up guideposts and do 
everything possible to create better rela- 
tions between management and_ labor. 
Care must be taken in shaping labor leg- 
islation in order to make it constitutional, 
and because you cannot make a man work. 

It is generally agreed that trade unions 
and corporations are here to stay. How- 
ever, the American people want both 
restricted so that neither can place them- 
selves above the Government that rep- 
resents all the people. 


R. J. Thomas 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Vice President, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; Vice President, 
United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (CIO), 


answers: 


The use of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes is just as destructive of the rights of 
free men when the injunction is sought by 
the Government as by a private employer. 
Indeed, the deprivation of the civil rights 
of our people at the instance of the Gov- 
ernment is even more iniquitous, since it 
is to the Government that we should be 
able to look for the pretection of the 
fundamental liberties. 

Nothing could be more in the national 
interest than the preservation of those 
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liberties, and should the present Act be 
construed not to apply to the Government, 
the only amendment I would suggest 
would be one which specifically provided 
for its application to the Government as 
well as others. 


Clarence W. Meadows 
Charleston, W. Va.; Governor, State of 
West Virginia, 

answers: 


As I see it, a broader or more narrow 
use of injunctions will not, in the last 
analysis, solve a problem which, in its 
essence, goes to the very root not only of 
democracy, but of the welfare and well- 
being of our entire economy. Hence, I 
hesitate to express a definite opinion. 

However, I am quite firmly convinced 
that peace, justice and good will can only 
be brought about when, and if, both capi- 
tal and labor recognize their respective 
responsibilities to themselves and to so- 
ciety as a whole and are, by orderly, legal 
principles and processes, made equally 
responsible in their dealings, one with an- 
other, and as such dealings affect the 
public at large. 


John L. Lovett 


Detroit, Mich.; General Manager, Michigan 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
answers: 

I believe the Norris-La Guardia Act 
should be repealed, as well as the National 
Labor Relations Act and all other acts 
which approach the labor issue with bias. 
Laws should be made for the benefit of 
the public—neither for labor nor capital. 

Congress cannot make a sane approach 
to the labor problem as it is presented 
today without first clearing the books of 
laws and of hundreds of biased and one- 
sided decisions that have been made by 
boards and courts. 

Obviously, labor relations have de- 
teriorated under these biased laws, strikes 
have increased, production has been held 
up and the public has suffered. The record 
of organized labor under these protecting 
laws gives the lie to the sweet-sounding 
preambles of these acts to bring peace 
and harmony in labor relations. 

Let’s clear the decks and let .Congress 
start anew to set up a series of laws for 
all the people. Amendments aren’t suf- 
ficient. 


W. Sykes 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Inland Steel Co., 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Fortunately, there is now wide public 
awareness as to the monopoly power pos- 
sessed by great labor organizations. We in 
industry, however, are not expert in draft- 
ing legislation and I believed that high- 
minded leaders of the new Congress who 
are already studying these questions may 
be trusted to draft the proper remedial 
legislation. 
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HIDDEN HELPERS 
IN THE 1947 CARS 


You may never see the Hyatt Roller 
Bearings in this typical 1947 car, but 
it’s good to know they are in there— 
reducing friction—extending car life— 
making operation easier and quieter. 

Not only in cars, trucks and buses 
but also in industrial equipment—rail- 
roads—agriculture and other fields 
Hyatts, for more than fifty years, have 
helped wheels and shafts turn smoother, 
faster and longer. Hyatt Bearings Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 
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WHAT ClO EXPECTS TO GET 


Bargaining Ahead That Could Result in Raises of 10 to 20 Cents 


Forces against strike wave. 
Annual-wage demand as a 
point for trading purposes 


What the CIO expects to win in the 
next round of wage negotiations is becom- 
ing clear. Wage increases that are being 
asked and increases that will be accepted 
without strikes are two different things. 

The announced goal is raises of 20 
to 30 cents an hour in the big basic in- 
dustries, plus annual-wage guarantees, in- 
surance plans, and pay for travel time. 

The settlement price will be consider- 
ably lower. Increases that finally are 
granted will be nearer 10 to 20 cents an 
hour in the large industries, and some of 
the other demands will be bargained away 
in the process of negotiation. 

Settlements that are likely to be made in 
the next two months in steel, autos and 
electrical equipment will form a pattern for 
other industries, and these settlements 
are expected to come without a wave of 
large and costly strikes. 

Annual-wage proposals are being 
thrown in largely for bargaining purposes. 
CIO leaders look upon an annual wage as 
a long-time goal, and expect slow progress 
in achieving it. A start has been made in 
meat packing, and most unions will be 
satisfied with an offer from employers to 
study annual-wage possibilities. 

Insurance plans will be stressed, but in 
the final showdown will be traded off for 
higher pay and left for future negotiations. 
CIO has discarded the idea of a welfare 
fund, such as John L. Lewis won for the 
miners, in favor of an insurance plan call- 
ing for contributions by employers of a 
percentage of their pay rolls. Insurance 
funds of this kind would be designed to 
provide benefits for sickness and unemploy- 
ment, over and above Social Security 
benefits. 

Pay for walking time. Suits are being 
filed by CIO unions for hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of back pay for travel time 
on factory premises. These suits are based 
on a Supreme Court ruling that workers 
are entitled to such pay as well as pay for 
washing and dressing while on company 
property. Some of these suits will be com- 
promised in exchange for wage increases 
or as partial settlement of pay demands, 
unless Congress outlaws this type of claim 
entirely. 

Those are the general outlines of what 
can be expected in CIO negotiations now 
under way or about to start. Some AFL 
unions also are negotiating for increases, 
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but the CIO appears to have won the 
pace-setting role when Mr. Lewis was 
forced to call off his coal strike. Settle; 
ments are expected to vary somewhat be- 
tween industries. 

Industry by industry, this is the way 
the contract negotiations are shaping up: 

Autos. CIO’s United Auto Workers are 
asking a 231-cents-an-hour raise in pay. 
UAW’s president, Walter Reuther, said 
that equal stress is to be placed on de- 
mands for a social-security insurance pro- 
gram financed by employers, for an old- 
age pension plan, and for equalizing rates 
for the same job in various plants of the 
industry. Mr. Reuther stated that some 
auto-parts firms already have offered 
increases as large as 10 cents an hour. 





UAW'S REUTHER 
e » . tough talk was tamer 


The union has held out for more but 
will settle for less than the 2314-cent 
demand. 

Steel. Philip Murray’s union of Steel- 
workers will open negotiations about Jan- 
uary 15 with United States Steel Corp, 
Demands are to be for a pay raise of from 
20 to 30 cents an hour, a guaranteed an- 
nual wage, an insurance program financed 
by the companies, and travel pay. In the 
end, Steelworkers probably will accept a 
pay increase of 15 to 20 cents an hour. 
The companies might agree to study the 
possibilities of annual-wage and insurance 
plans. The travel-pay demand _ probably 
will be compromised. 

Electrical equipment. Officials of the 
CIO Electrical Workers are drafting wage 
demands. Advance talk in the electrical 
union favors asking a 20 to 30 per cent 
raise, but this will be pared down in nego- 
tiations. 

Meat. A formula for probable settle- 
ment of wage demands in this industry 
already is fixed. CIO Packinghouse Work- 
ers Claim to have won raises averaging 15 
cents an hour from some meat packers, 
An annual-wage plan also was agreed to by 
one small packing company. This plan pro- 
vides 52 weeks of employment and pay 
for 40 hours per week, with a periodic 
balancing of overtime pay to compensate 
for shorter work weeks. Cudahy Packing 
Co. granted a wage increase, and Swift 
& Co. tentatively agreed to raises ranging 
from 714 to 18% cents an hour. 

Textiles. A 15-cent increase is being 
sought in Southern cotton-textile mills by 
the CIO Textile Workers. The same union 
is seeking a 15-cent raise in Northern cot- 
ton-textile mills, 18 cents in the synthetic- 
yarn industry, and 20 cents in woolen mills. 

Clothing. The AFL International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union is asking for a 
20 per cent raise in the New York dress 
industry. The union also is demanding that 
the employer contribution to a health fund 
be raised from its present 314 per cent level 
to 51% per cent of pay rolls. 

Oil. CIO Oil Workers now are seeking 
to incorporate in other agreements a plan 
for a cost-of-living adjustment similar to 
that negotiated with Sinclair Oil Co. The 
plan, providing for an upward and down- 
ward adjustment in pay according to the 
trend of consumer prices, brought an 18- 
cents-an-hour raise in the first adjustment. 

Peaceful settlement of many of these 
wage controversies appears likely. CIO 
leaders are not talking as tough as they did 
in the first postwar negotiations. They are 
deterred by the threat that Congress will 
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Highballing through 


Heavy Weather 


When Old Man Winter takes 
over, Highway Trailers dem- 
onstrate their ‘“‘roadability” to 
greatest advantage. Their easy 
handling, favorable ratio of 
trailer weight to pay load, extra 
measure of resistance to stress 
—all work together for maxi- 
mum satisfaction to drivers and 
owners. 


It took over a quarter-century 
of trailer building experi- 
ence to produce today’s fine 
Highway ‘“‘Freightmasters” and 
“Clippers.”” They are manufac- 


tured in Highway’s own mod- 
ern plants, not merely assem- 
bled. Highway’s foundry, forge, 
and machine shops help avoid 
delays in feeding the longest 
straight-away production line 
in the trailer industry. 


Write for color booklets de- 
tailing Highway’s many points 
of superiority. Learn why 
Highway means extra years of 
trouble-free performance in 
hard service. You'll find it pays 
to “let your next trailers be 
Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories, Edgerton, Wis. ® Stoughton, Wis. ¢ Farmingdale, N.Y. 
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Commercial Truck Trailers * Earth Boring Machines 
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restrict the activities of unions, and are 
hopeful that industrial leaders, with price 
controls off, will consent to wage increases 
that are acceptable to the unions. 

CIO’s arguments for these wage in- 
creases are to stress the idea that employ- 
ers have a public duty to share their 
profits with their employes through wage 
increases in order to head off an economic 
recession. That is a conclusion reached by 
an economic study prepared for the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations by 
Robert R. Nathan Associates. Mr. Nathan 
is former deputy director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. He 
argues as follows: 

Prices have risen nearly as much in 
the last five months as in the preceding 
50 months. Some softness is developing in 
prices, but, generally speaking, companies 
cannot be expected to reduce prices. 

Buying power of the average worker 
has declined. An increase of about 10 per 
cent in hourly earnings in manufacturing 
would be required to bring real hourly 
earnings back to the January, 1945, level. 
An increase of perhaps 23 per cent would 
be needed to restore weekly purchasing 
power to the January, 1945, figure, with 
its wartime overtime. 

Profits of American industry have risen. 
Mr. Nathan estimated that, in manufac- 
turing industries alone, corporate profits 
at the end of 1946, after taxes, would sup- 
port a 21 per cent increase in earnings of 
production workers without raising prices 
and without reducing the return after taxes 
to a rate below that of 1936-39. For cor- 
porate enterprise as a whole, he said, this 
increase could go to 25 per cent. 

Industry's answer is that the Nathan 
report is based on an economic fallacy. 
The Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion says that general forecasts of this type 
ignore the fact that even in the most pros- 
perous years some firms and even whole 
industries operate at a loss. It contends 
further that auto manufacturers as a group 
suffered an operating loss of $135,000,000 
for the first nine months of 1946, and a 
net. loss, after tax refunds, of $5,500,000. 





MURRAY & NATHAN 
Were some facts ignored? 


Further pay increase, it is said, will re- 
sult in higher costs and higher prices for 
autos, leading to fewer customers and un- 
employment. 

Another attack on the Nathan report 
came from Walter B. Weisenburger, execu- 
tive vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. He said the theory 
that prices can be held level while wages 
increase “is just as false now as it was 
when first promulgated a year ago” by 
Mr. Nathan, then a Government official. 
Mr. Weisenburger said that, since 1938, 
weekly earnings of factory workers have 
doubled while the cost of living has in- 
creased less than 50 per cent. Competi- 
tion, he added, can be expected to hold 
down prices and reduce profits. 

This is the sort of argument between 
management and labor that will be re- 
peated as wage negotiations progress. In 
leading this wage drive, the CIO appar- 
ently hopes to win the public to its point 
of view by use of statistics rather than by 
an all-out wave of big strikes. 


Opposing Compulsion 
In an Antistrike Law 


Management and labor representatives 
have joined forces against legislation that 
would bring compulsory arbitration or 
other drastic methods of averting strikes, 
This expression of unity comes in a state. 
ment adopted unanimously by a labor. 
management advisory committee of the 
U.S. Conciliation Service. 

Timed to coincide with studies being 
made by Republican leaders on new labor 
legislation, the statement sets forth the 
views of representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the CIO and the AFL. This advisory 
committee was established as the re. 
sult of a recommendation of President 
Truman’s ill-fated Labor-Management 
Conference a year ago. Views of this 
group may have some effect on proposals 
for restrictive labor legislation inspired 
by the coal strike. 

Voluntary methods of settling labor 
disputes are stressed in the committee’s 
policy statement. The committee states 
that it believes a system of free collective 
bargaining can work. The statement adds: 
“We believe that any form of compulsory 
arbitration or ‘supermachinery’ for dispo- 
sition of labor disputes may frustrate 
rather than foster industrial peace.” The 
mention of “supermachinery” apparently 
refers to proposals now being made by 
Congressmen for a new mediation board 
to direct conciliation efforts. The com- 
mittee favors continuation of the present 
Conciliation Service. 

Four techniques for handling labor 
disputes are proposed to supplement the 
regular activities of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice. Edgar L. Warren, director of the 
Service, is expected to adopt these ideas in 
the near future. The proposals are: 

Special conciliators should be assigned 
to the larger industrial disputes. A panel 
of men nationally known in labor-relations 
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. +. an expression of unity by management and labor was timed to soften an expected blow 
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When Seconds Count... 
Your “Unseen Friend’ Helps Get the Number Fast 


© 1946, T. 1.'N. Co. 


Whether you’re dialing your doctor in the 
deep of night...or squeezing a last-minute 
call into a busy day... you’ll get the right 
number faster, because of Nickel. 


In the matter of seconds it takes to pick 
up the receiver, dial a number, and reach 
your party ... 5,000 different contacts are 
often made to locate the right line. 


And helping select the right line from 
the web of connecting links . . . instantly, 
unerringly, automatically ...is Your Un- 
seen Friend, Nickel. 


Taking instructions from your dial, like 
automatic operators, are intricate switch- 
ing mechanisms. And helping carry out 
their bidding are millions of Nickel-silver 
springs, which make and break contacts 
until clear lines have been found. 


Flexing thousands of times a day, these 
springs must not fail. They must keep 





























their “springiness” ... must withstand at- 
mospheric corrosion ... and must possess 
good electrical properties. That’s why 
they’re made of an alloy containing Nickel. 


In countless other ways . . . from the 
Nickel in giant power shovels to the Nickel 
in your wrist watch... this versatile metal 
is Your Unseen Friend. 


“Unseen,” because it is usually combined 
with other metals to form Nickel alloys, 
like Nickel-silver and stainless steel, that 
fight fatigue, corrosion, and wear. Your 
“friend,” because it helps bring you the 
comforts and necessities of modern life. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


J, Nickel 


TRADE MARK 


...Your Unseen Friend 














to be Made 


in /Vfissouri 


A parent plant or branch 
office in Missouri is a bid 
for better business. There’s 
money to be made in Mis- 
souri . . . and here’s why: 


The new state constitution 
is modern, favorable to in- 
dustry. Low taxes. Water 
supply unlimited. Low cost 
power and natural resources 
in abundance. Excellent 
transportation facilities. 
Wealth of diversified mar- 
kets. Skilled and semi-skilled 
native labor available in 350 
alert, coo perative commu- 
nities. 

During first nine months 
of 1946, 2,251 new busi- 
nesses were incorporated in 
Missouri. 


Specialized, confidential service 
to industrialists. Write direct: 
Missouri State Division of 
Resources and Development, 
Dept. N-69, Jefferson City, Mo. 


THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI 


In The Heart of America 
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work should be established to provide these 
special conciliators. 

Management-labor advisers should be 
provided, in some types of case, for the 
assistance of the regular conciliators. 
Panels of industry and labor representa- 
tives should be created for this purpose. 

Voluntary arbitration might be recom- 
mended in some cases by the Conciliation 
Service when company and union officials 
have feiled to resolve new contract issues 
at the bargaining table. Consent of both 
sides would be needed before resort to 
arbitration in contract negotiations. Arbi- 
tration as a means of settling grievance 
disputes during the life of a contract is 
recommended. 

Emergency boards would be created 
for cases of national importance if normal 
mediation efforts failed. Consent of the 
parties should be had before such boards 
are set up, and the findings of the boards 
would not be binding upon either side. 

The committee, in presenting these 
recommendations, recalled that the Labor- 
Management Conference last year had 
taken a unanimous stand in favor of vol- 
untary methods of settling labor disputes. 

Utility disputes. A voluntary agree- 
ment on ways to avert strikes in the 
public-utility field also is being sought by 
Mr. Warren. Company and union repre- 
sentatives from the electricity, gas and 
city-transportation fields have been meet- 
ing at Mr. Warren’s invitation, and sep- 
arate conferences are to be held later in 
each industry in an effort to establish 
some sort of disputes machinery. Both 
management and labor in the utilities field 
prefer to avoid compulsory arbitration. 

In utilities, and in industry generally, 
the Labor Department would rather de- 
pend upon voluntary collective bargaining 
than on restrictive legislation. Support for 
this position has been provided by the 
labor-management advisory committee. 


Approach of Tests 
On Foremen’s Unions 


A long controversy over rights of fore- 
men to join labor unions is approaching 
a showdown. The Supreme Court has 
agreed to review a case involving a fore- 
men’s union, and Congress may act to 
deprive foremen of protection under the 
Wagner Act. 

The Supreme Court is to act on a 
petition of the Packard Motor Car Co. 
The company is seeking to reverse a lower- 
court decision upholding an order of the 
National Labor Relations Board. The 
company contends that foremen are rep- 
resentatives of management, and thus not 
“employes” entitled to protection of the 
Wagner Act. 

If the Supreme Court decides that fore- 
men are employes for purposes of the Act, 


it will have an opportunity to settle 
another point in the controversy. 

This other point is whether unions of 
foremen are to receive the Act’s benefits 
only if they are independent unions, not 
affiliated with the unions of production 
workers in the same plants. The Sixth 
Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the 
NLRB in the Packard case, but noted 
that it did so only because the union was 
independent of the production workers, 
NLRB had drawn the same distinction in 
its Packard decision. Since then, however, 
NLRB has ordered employers in other 





T Sarvia Ewing 
CONCILIATOR WARREN 
.-. for disputes—four techniques 


cases to bargain with foremen who are 
members of the same unions as production 
workers. 

Congress, however, may decide the 
entire question regardless of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Packard case. By 
changing the Wagner Act, Congress can 
specify that foremen are not entitled to 
NLRB protection. Such a proposal was 
written into the Case bill, which was 
passed by Congress at the last session, but 
vetoed by President Truman. 


More Resistance 
To Union Efforts 


Employer resistance to unions is in- 
creasing. Charges of refusal to bargain 
are being filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board at a rate three times as 
great as in the wartime year of 1945. And 
no year since 1938 has brought so many 
charges from unions that employers have 
been engaging in unfair labor practices. 

NLRB reports a backlog of 5,552 cases 
of all types at the end of October. This 
figure represents an increase of 54 per cent 
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Announcing a 
New Automatic 
High Production 
Internal Grinder 
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The new No. 212 Bryant Grinder is designed to 
fill the pressing need for greater production per 
man hour. It is a fully automatic internal grinder | 
that requires a minimum of operator attention— 
in fact on many jobs one man can run two machines. 
Production is higher, more precise and more profit- 
able with this new grinder. 

The new No. 212 Bryant roughs and finishes bores 
from %%" to 6” (approx.) in diameter in lengths up 
to 3 inches. On the smaller bores, it is especially 
suited to the use of Bryant High Frequency wheel 
spindles which operate at speeds up to 100,000 r.p.m. 

The No. 212 design incorporates the superiority 
of Bryant three point wheel slide suspension and 
insures maximum rigidity under all conditions. 
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Movements of the machine are hydraulically oper- 
ated, while the cycle is controlled electrically to 
facilitate change-over. Sizing is accomplished ac- 
curately and automatically by any one of three 
methods: a plug gage mounted in the work spindle, 
a diamond tipped bore contact, or controlled by the 
wheel truing diamond. It roughs and trues and 
finishes and stops automatically—producing parts 
with fine work finish to tolerances that insure bores 
that are straight and round, making the products 
which you manufacture more desirable because 
they run smoother and live longer. 

If grinding figures in your production plan, your 
move for best results is to— 


SEND For The Man From Bryant. 


= BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 
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I never saw 
you so CLEAN! 





She must be dreaming. This can’t be her boss’s desk. So clean... so neat 
«+. So easy to straighten out after a busy day. 


Where are the unanswered letters? The unfinished memos? Where are the loose- 
leaf ideas ... the pearls of paper wisdom that simply must not be swept overboard? 


Dictaphone’ is the Answer 


One more boss has seen the light. One 
more Dictaphone machine installed. 


Today—a swamped executive talked all 
of his business into a handy microphone. 
Alone...uninterrupted...his thoughts were 
as clear—as uncluttered as his desk top. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is the 
modern, efficient way of getting things 
done. It doubles your working ability... 
permits your secretary to go about other 
business while you dictate to her... steps 
up the efficiency of the entire office. 

By speeding up office routine, the Dicta- 
phone method saves time for new busi- 
ness, too—helps give that sales curve an 
important lift. 

Take this short cut to better business, 
today. Call your U.S. or Canadian Dicta- 





phone representative for a demonstration 
of the Dictaphone Model AE. See how 
simple it is to operate—how important it 
is to your entire organization. 


oe 
DICTAPHONE Chzione Dictation 


%*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment 
bearing said trade-mark, P-759 
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in pending cases over the corresponding 
month a year ago. This backlog is partly 
due to the increase in the number of new 
cases being filed, and partly to a reduc- 
tion in NLRB employes. The reduction 
was caused by a congressional cut in 
NLRB appropriations. 

Unfair labor practices were charged 
566 times in October, the most recent 
month for which official statistics are 
available. This was the largest number 
of such charges filed in any month since 
March, 1938. It compares with 381 in 
September of this year and 439 in August. 
The average for the last wartime fiscal 
year, 1945, was 202 cases a month. 

Refusal to bargain is an unfair labor 
practice under the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act. As the Act is written, the charge 
of failure to bargain can be made only 
by a union against an employer. It can- 
not be brought by an employer against a 
union where the union officials decline to 
negotiate on contract terms before calling 
a strike. There are proposals, however, to 
amend the Wagner Act to include a pro- 
vision requiring unions to bargain over 
terms before striking. 

Trend since the end of the war has been 
generally upward in the number of in- 
stances in which unions contend that em- 
ployers failed to bargain, as is shown in 
thechart appearing on page 44. The number 
rose from an average of 42 a month in 
the fiscal year ended July 1, 1945, to an 
average of 103 for the fiscal year up to 
last July, and to 222 in October. It is 
estimated that the number dropped to 125 
in November. For some reason that NLRB 
has been unable to determine, the number 
of such charges usually drops each year 
in November. But, even with this seasonal 
decline, the rate is three times what it 
was in 1945. Last August, the monthly 
figure rose to 144 cases. 

Discrimination against an employe for 
union activity was the most frequent 
charge filed by the unions and individuals 
during October. Such charges were in- 
volved in 305 cases filed. Most of these 
charges contain the allegation that an 
employe was discharged because of union 
activity. The Wagner Act prohibits an 
employer from discharging an employe 
or otherwise discriminating against him 
because of the employe’s activity in a 
union. This discrimination charge was 
made in 54 per cent of the charges of 
unfair labor practice taken to the NLRB 
during the month. 

Outcome of these unfair-practice 
charges varies. Over 90 per cent of such 
charges are settled or dismissed before 
NLRB orders are issued. Where orders 
were required in the last five years, NLRB 
reported, collective bargaining was started 
in about 4,000 cases. Companies posted 
notices agreeing to halt unfair labor prac- 
tices in about 6,000 cases, and company- 
dominated unions were disbanded in about 
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x Ranking among the top five 


states as an oil producer, crude oil 




















has long been recognized as one of the 
most important raw materials produced 
in Kansas. And Kansas crude is known 
among refiners as a good, workable crude, 
adapted to processing for all the varied 
products so essential in today’s economy. 
It is quite logical, then, that 

the industrialist should regard 

Kansas crude in terms of synthetic 


rubber ... for millions of barrels 





of this good, workable crude will 








ultimately be whirring over the 
highways as an important 


factor in America’s transporta- 





tion and distribution system. 








Production from Kansas’ wells is currently 
at the rate of some 100,000,000 barrels 
annually. Underground reserves indicate 
many years of increased production .. . 
valuable information for any manufacturer 


producing from hydrocarbon basic materials. 


RAVS IN | 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 
804-A Harrison Street Topeka. Kansas 
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Growth of Employer 
Resistance to Unions 
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(UNION COMPLAINTS FILED WITH NLRB 
CHARGING EMPLOYER REFUSAL TO BARGAIN) 
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1,400 cases. Also, about 133,000 employes 
were reinstated in jobs and about 27,000 
of them received back pay totaling over 
$9,000,000. 

Employe elections also increased dur- 
ing October. NLRB reported that it held 
726 elections during the month. This was 
the highest monthly total in the 11-year 
history of the NLRB. 

Petitions for elections filed during the 
month also might be considered an indi- 
cation of increased employer resistance to 
unions. When unions are unable to obtain 
a first contract from the employer, they 
may resort either to a strike to win bar- 
gaining rights, or to an NLRB election. 
The board received 1,062 petitions for 
elections in October. This compared with 
an average of 609 such petitions filed per 
month in 1945. 

The trend. These statistics, therefore, 
indicate that employers are showing more 
of an inclination to test the power of the 
unions. NLRB cases indicate that em- 
ployers are refusing to bargain in some 
cases. In others, they are discharging 
union members more frequently than in 
the past. This trend can be expected to 
increase. as employers lank to Congress 
for a revision of the Wagner Act to estab- 
lish equal responsibility for unions under 
the Act. 
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le serve all your plants 
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One Purchase Agreement — for all your 
plants, wherever located — is more economical, 
more efficient, through centralized control of 
purchasing. 


Insuring you uniform quality lubricants and 
fuels, and so, uniform performance and full oper- 
ating efficiency, plus... 


The Texas Company 





Wholesale Supply Points 


The services of skilled Texaco Lubrication En- 
gineers to cooperate in increasing output, reducing 
costs. 


Telephone the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 Wholesale Supply Points — or write to The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 
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Special Report— 


Danger that some recent 
buyers will not earn enough 
to cover mortgage payments 


The cost of buying a farm is increasing 
at a time when the income from operating 
a farm shows ‘signs of a decline. These 
opposite trends in the price of land and 
the returns on the produce from land are 
prompting examinations to determine 
whether American agriculture is headed 
for another severe and painful adjustment. 
Current trends serve to recall that a break 
in agricultural commodity prices and land 
values heralded the sharp business setback 
in 1920. 

Thus, the Government is warning banks 
to adopt more cautious loan policies, and 
Government farm experts are urging a 
more conservative appraisal of values. 
This advice, however, is not expected 
immediately to alter the trend in land 
values. Farm sales normally increase in 
winter, and all signs point to a level of 
prices close to 1920 peaks, to be reached, 
perhaps, before mid-1947. And when land 


prices reach peak, commodity prices, on 
the basis of official estimates, are expected 
to be in a definite decline. 

This prospect points to a downward 
adjustment in land values, but other in- 
fluences are operating that indicate the 
adjustment may be made more easily 
than after the first World War. 

What has happened to farm land 
values is shown in the chart on this page. 

The rise in the average price of an 
acre of U.S. farm land from $31.84 in 
1939 to $57.39 on Nov. 1, 1946, reflects 
an increase of 80 per cent. The rise in 
average land prices from $42.03 an acre 


in 1914 to $69.38 on March 1, 1920, was: 


an increase of 65 per cent. 

Inflation in land values, thus, has been 
carried further in the present period than 
during and after the first World War. 
That inflation is expected to reach a peak 
sometime next year at a level between 95 
and 100 per cent above prewar prices. 

The rise in land values is explained by 
the sharp rise in commodity prices dur- 
ing and since the war. Farmers, in the 
aggregate, were receiving two and a half 
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extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


FUTURE OF FARM LAND VALUES: 
OUTLOOK FOR DECLINE IN 1947 


Most Owners’ Ability to Weather Drop After Rise Surpassing 1914-20 


times the prewar price for their crops last 
October. Prices for crops made farming a 
highly profitable business. 

Land prices, in fact, exceed 1920 levels 
in almost half the States. Farm land in 
the three Pacific Coast States commands 
considerably higher prices than in 1920, 
Farms in nine Atlantic States also are 
above 1920 levels, principally because of 
high prices for cotton and_ tobacco. In 
Midwestern States, however, where the 
land boom of 1914-1920 was concentrated, 
prices have not advanced so high as in 
that period, though they range from 42 
to 100 per cent above 1939 prices. 

A drop in land values appears certain 
to follow the approaching peak, but the 
decline is not expected to be as painful 
as after the last war. At that time, land 
prices plummeted from an average of 
$69.38 an acre in 1920 to $56.30 an acre 
in 1922. Thereafter, prices fell gradually 
until 1930, when they took another plunge 
to an average of $28.34 an acre by 1933— 
a decline of 59 per cent from the postwar 
peak. 

This price depression was accompanied 
by a rising tide of mortgage foreclosures, 
and, by 1933, forced sales of farms were 
three time as numerous as_ voluntary 
transfers. At the bottom of the depression, 
land prices were a third lower than at the 
beginning of the first World War, and they 
never did recover to 1914 levels until after 
the second World War began in 1939. 

Backstops. The expected decline ahead, 
however, is likely to be less severe. Farmers 
are jn better financial position to absorb 
a drop in land values. 

Mortgage debt has dropped from 
$6,600,000,000 in 1939 to $5,300,000,000, 
and amounts to 8 per cent of current land 
values. Mortgage debt in 1920 represented 
12.7 per cent of the value of all farm land 
in that year. During the recent war period, 
farmers reduced their debt. In the earlier 
period, they ran up debts. 

Cash holdings of farmers are expected 
to reach $21,000,000,000 by next spring. 
That includes currency, bank deposits and 
Government bonds, and is more than four 
times the cash holdings of 1939. Farmers 
never were so well supplied with ready 
resources. 

The relatively low mortgage debt and 
the high cash reserves indicate that fewer 
farmers face being forced off their farms 
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How much will your business grow in 10 years? 


"Dhses’s a difficult question to answer .. . 


But the chances are you're headed for rapid, 
profitable expansion ...if your industry is located 
in the Southland served by the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System. 

For here, where industrial opportunities 
abound, you will be favored by many natural 


advantages and resources... by economical 





production and distribution... by great, and 
growing, consumer markets ... by a unique com- 
bination of all the factors vital to progress and 
prosperity in the era ahead. 

How much will your business grow in 10 years? 


Plenty. we predict... if it’s in the Southland. 


Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SrwmaeT EF. Romer 
— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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jg | Plant Need 
=~ \a Fence ? 


Send for our illustrated catalog, and learn 
about important and exclusive features of 
Anchor Chain Link Fence: Deep-Driven 
Anchors, which hold fence permanently 
erect and in line; Sguare Frame Gates, 
free from warping and sagging; Square 
Terminal Posts and U-Bar Line Posts, 
increases strength and durability. Shows 
many types and industrial uses . . . pic- 
tures prominent installations . . . con- 
tains Anchor Chain Link diagrams and 
specification tables. Ask for Book No. 
110. Anchor Post Div., Anchor Post 
Products, Inc., 6610 Eastern Ave., Bal- 
timore 24, Md. 


Anchor Fence 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 












































GEORGE WASHINGTON 
did net sheep here! 


.» « » but no doubt he would 


have, had the Parker House 
been established in those early 
days. Actually, for 90 years 
most of the world’s celebrities 
have been guests at the Parker 
House while in Boston, How- 
ever, to us, every guest is a 
celebrity . . . All we ask is that 
you secure advance reservations 
and cancel them should your 
trip be called off or postponed. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President | 
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as a result of declining prices for crops 
and for real estate. 

Crop prices, furthermore, are guaran- 
teed support from the Government for 
two full years after the formal ending 
of war. That means price floors for farmers 
at least through 1949. 

This underpinning is a sign that there 
are fewer mortgages to foreclose, more 
farmers able to meet mortgage payments 
after crop prices decline, and more assist- 
ance from the Government to prevent 
prices from falling too far. 

On balance, the outlook is that, while 
some props may be pulled out from under 
farm prices, the farm structure will not 
crumble as it did after 1920. But that 
does not mean that all farm distress can 
be avoided after prices begin to fall for 
both commodities and real estate. 

Dangers in the farm situation are seen 
in recent large mortgages. Mortgages run- 
ning to 75 per cent or more of current 
land values have been issued in 14 per cent 
of recent sales, and another 19 per cent 
carry debts ranging from 50 to 75 per 
cent of land values. These are the transac- 
tions that are beginning to worry bankers. 

Many farms are being mortgaged for 
more than they were worth in 1939 and 
1940. A 50 per cent mortgage on land 
priced at $60 an acre, for example, means 
a loan of $30 an acre, almost as much as 
the land would bring before the war. A 
75 per cent mortgage would amount to a 
loan of $45 an acre—considerably above 
the average 1939 price of U.S. farm land. 

Lower crop prices next year, which are 
generally expected, would be reflected in 
lower earnings from farm operations, and 
lower earnings, in turn, would result in 
difficulty in meeting mortgage payments. 
Trouble for lenders as well as borrowers, 
thus, is indicated for persons involved in 
farms that carry heavy mortgages. 

These troubles promise to be compli- 
cated by farm sales to veterans, many of 
which have been made at current prices 
for property. Government corporations 
that guarantee veterans’ loans are likely to 
run into delicate financial situations. 

Furthermore, it has been pointed out 
officially that conditions of farm buildings 
have deteriorated since 1940 and that much 
farm land has been depleted. Buyers, thus, 
are paying 80 per cent more, on the aver- 
age, for land and improvements somewhat 
below prewar quality. This condition in- 
dicates a correction ahead. 

Income from farm operations would 
appear to justify current prices if the 
present level of farm earnings is main- 
tained. Returns from farm property have 
averaged 10 to 16 per cent since 1940, 
even under rising prices for farm land. 
Mortgage rates, on the other hand, have 
been held down to 4.5 or 5 per cent, re- 
vealing a record spread between the cost of 
borrowing money to operate a farm and 
the money yield from farm operations. 





The spread between earnings and the 
cost of mortgage money, however, is likely 
to narrow in the year ahead. Official esti- 
mates of 1947 farm income indicate a re- 
turn next year of no more than 7 per 
cent on the present price of farm land. 

That still would promise a farmer some 
return on his investment, over and above 
compensation for his labor, but the 2 per 
cent spread between earnings and mort- 
gage costs would not provide much of a 
cushion against shrinking land values. 

As a long-term investment, farm prop- 
erty at present prices appears even more 
unpromising. Experts in the Department 
of Agriculture look for a period of de. 
clining commodity prices after world pro- 
duction has recovered. They expect this 
period to begin with 1947 harvests, and 
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* USDA 
FARM FOR SALE 
The ability to absorb a loss in value... 


even now are studying problems connected 
with fulfilling Government price guaran- 
tees. Potato farmers, in fact, already are 
receiving price supports, and current 
prices for corn, oats, and peanuts are 
approaching support levels. 

If these forecasts prove accurate, farm 
income by 1950 will drop to two thirds 
of the present level. That would be high by 
prewar standards, but would not support 
the present level of land prices. A drop of 
this size in farm income would indicate 
a lower return from farm land than the 
present cost of mortgage money—less than 
5 per cent. Long-term trends, as now 
plotted, thus indicate trouble ahead for 
many persons who are buying farm real 
estate on the present rising market. 

Farm operators who are putting cash 
into land are likely to find that the values 
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= % Tue Burns’ Supper, a Scottish custom for generations, 
1€ of their property and their operating in- honors the January 25th birthday of Scotland’s greatest poet, 
ly come will shrink in the years ahead, even Robert Burns. Singing his immortal songs and toasting 
i. though no major farm depression develops. his revered memory are part of this traditional ceremony. 
e- Operators who have extended themselves 
er through heavy mortgages may find pay- 

ments difficult to meet. 
le Recent farm buyers who operate through | 
e tenants, or by lease, face the prospect of 
ar a shrinkage in annual rentals over the next 
t- few years. Eventually, they may find that | 
a it costs them money to own a farm. 

Trouble for recent farm investors, how- 

)- ever, does not indicate great hardship 
re for the general run of American farmers. 
it Operators who own their property outright, 
e. or who have small mortgage debts, face 
O- a period of declining income, but only 
is slight danger of losing their property. The 
id | expected decline in property values would 
"7 





It's an unchanging story 
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PRODUCT FOR MARKET 


The traditions of Scotland have continued 
through the years. Proudly they are carried 
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1+ | «e.is offset by a guarantee on prices . . : . : 
: shia ” on, generation after generation, like the rare quality of ; 

ed represent no more than a paper loss to | Teacher’s. For 116 years the skillful blending of this superb : 
n- this group. Scotch Whisky has been an unchanging story. Since 1830, ' 
: — in ion — ee er | the same Scottish family has produced Teacher’s with the ia 

or cere 1 Ss seen eo Shee O same unchanging fine flavour. This old tradi- P ' 
re forced sales. The values themselves will be : ee ; f= ‘ 

supported indirectly through Government _| tion has made Teacher’s the most respected— thous) t 
‘m supports for commodity prices through and most enjoyed—of all Scotch Whiskies. poss ‘ 
ds 1949, and no large volume of distress real 
by estate is in the hands of lending institu- | ¢ 
ort tions or individuals, as was the case in “ Vids ; 
of 1933, when forced sales were three times thé OW TE oe 
ite as numerous as voluntary transfers. AND ¢ : 
he Farmers, as a group, appear to have ] ; 
an handled the recent war period with more : 4 é 
oof caution than in 1914-19, to have reduced ceasee | 
or debt and saved money. The increase to be BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF i 
zal expected in defaults and foreclosures, thus, { 
‘| is not expected to lead to a general farm ; 
a depression such as began in 1920 and con- Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
: tin r13y i i 

ued for 13 years before an upturn. Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N.Y. © Importers since 1794 
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Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT WAYS TO SAVE TAXES BEFORE YEAR END 


Cuts in tax rates in 1947 can mean tax 
savings for many persons in 1946 as well 
as next year. Last-minute moves often 
can be made before the end of the year 
to adjust investments, income and deduc- 
tions so as to get the greatest tax benefits 
over the two-year period from lower 1947 
rates. This applies for individuals, for 
businessmen and, to some extent, for cor- 
porations. 

Thus, taxpayers should think now of 
possible year-end tax adjustments. Con- 
sideration should be given to both the tax 
and the business outlook for 1947, and 
also to individual circumstances. Tax rates 
on individual income are likely to be re- 
duced next year by at least 10 per cent, 
possibly 20 per cent. But corporation tax 
rates are expected to remain the same 
as this year. 


How can taxes be saved in 1946? 
In many cases, tax savings can be made 
by individuals and businessmen by defer- 
ring until 1947 the collection of income 
that otherwise might be received in 1946. 
With lower rates next year, there usually 
would be a saving on taxes for the two 
years. The deferment often can be ar- 
ranged by postponing until after the first 
of the year the completion of contracts and 
collections for work done. 


Postponement of income until next year 
might be possible for contractors and 
other businessmen, persons working on 
commission, etc. It usually is not possible, 
however, for taxpayers on a straight salary. 
In postponing income, each person should 
look into his tax position for both 1946 
and 1947. In some cases, such deferment 
could result in more taxes, despite lower 
rates next year, if the taxpayer would 
be moved into a higher surtax bracket 
in 1947. 


What about deductions? 

Wherever possible, deductions should be 
crowded into 1946, when tax rates are 
higher, rather than left for 1947. This 
might be done by paying before January 1 
all bills on which tax deductions can be 
taken, such as business expenses, interest, 
taxes and medical expenses. These deduc- 
tions usually will be worth more in 1946 
than next year. 


Can taxes be saved through sale of 
capital assets now? 
In some cases, yes. By selling assets now, 
capital losses often may be taken in 1946 
as offsets against capital gains. Short- 
term losses are preferable to long-term 
losses, since they are 100 per cent deduct- 
ible against gains, and the unused net loss 
can be carried forward for five years to 
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apply against future capital gains and 
against part of a taxpayer’s ordinary in- 
come. 


Suppose a sale now would mean a 
capital gain? 

As a rule, capital gains in excess of losses 
should be deferred until 1947, when tax 
rates probably will be lower. But there are 
some exceptions, where it would be better 
to take the gain in 1946, rather than wait- 
ing till next year. For example, a taxpayer 
who has a capital-loss carry-over from 
1941, which will expire this year under 
the five-year limit, probably would want 
to establish a gain in order to use up this 
loss carry-over. He could not use it next 
year. 


How would this deferment of gains 
work in practice? 

Take the case of a married man with two 
children who has a salary of $10,000, plus 
$15,000 of income from short-term cap- 
ital gains that can be taken either this 
year or next year. Gains taken in 1946 
would result in taxable income of $25,000 
and a tax of $8,522. A tax in 1947 on the 
$10,000 salary alone would be $1,490, if 
taxes are lowered 20 per cent. This would 
mean a total tax for the two years of 
$10,012. 


Now, suppose this man waited till 1947 
to take his short-term gain. His tax on his 
salary alone in 1946 would be $1,862. His 
tax next year, at the proposed lower rates, 
on $10,000 salary and $15,000 in short- 
term gains would be $6,818, making a 
total of only $8,680 for the two years. 
The result from deferring the gains would 
be a saving of $1,332. If the assets were 
held for a full six months, long-term gains 
would be established, and the tax savings 
for the two years would be even greater. 


How would capital gains work in 

the sale of real estate? 
Here, too, the owner of a house or other 
real estate probably would save taxes by 
postponing sale until next year, rather 
than selling now when tax rates are higher. 
This would be true of property for rental 
or other business purposes, as well as for 
owner-occupied homes. Where real estate 
is held for more than six months, gains on 
sale are taxed as capital gains. Net losses 
on rental and business property are fully 
deductible for tax purposes. Losses on 
owner-occupied homes, however, usually 
are not allowed. 


How should bad debts be treated? 
Bad debts usually will produce a_ tax 
saving if they are deducted this year, 
rather than in 1947. Business debts that 


became partially bad in 1946 can be writ- 
ten down this year—that is, deductions 
taken to the extent that they became 
worthless during the year. Nonbusiness 
debts, however, cannot be written down 
in this way. Where a debt appears to be 
going bad altogether, it may be _pos- 
sible to write it off entirely this year, in- 
stead of waiting until 1947, when taxes 
will be lower and the saving smaller. 


In what other ways can this year's 
deductions be increased? 

Sometimes contractors and other business- 
men may be able to add to depreciation 
charges in 1946. This might be where 
machinery or equipment is operated over- 
time, at overload or for unusual purposes, 
Also, obsolete machinery or equipment, 
the cost of which has not been fully re- 
covered, might be sold for junk or scrapped 
this year, and the loss deducted in 1946, 
thus reducing taxable income. 


How else can individuals increase 
their deductions? 

For one thing, they may be able to pay 
this year, rather than next year, on con- 
tributions that they have pledged to 
charitable, religious or educational organi- 
zations. Such contributions are deductible 
only in the year paid, up to 15 per cent 
of a taxpayer’s adjusted gross income. 


Persons with large medical expenses in 
1946 also may be able to increase their 
deductions by paying what still is owed 
before January 1. Deductions for medical 
and dental expenses are allowed if they 
exceed 5 per cent of a taxpayer’s adjusted 
gross income, up to $1,250 for a single 
person and $2,500 for a taxpayer with one 
or more dependents. 


Can corporations also benefit by 

shifting income and deductions? 
Not always. Since corporation taxes are ex- 
pected to be the same in 1947 as in 1946, 
the opportunity for saving taxes is not so 
great as for individuals and unincorporated 
businesses. But where corporations have 
operating losses in 1946, they would benefit 
by deferring income and speeding up ex- 
penses to increase the losses, because re- 
funds may be obtained by carrying back 
such losses against 1944 or 1945 net in- 
come. 


In addition, corporations that have unused 
excess-profits tax credits should adjust 
their incomes and expenditures, if possible, 
to increase these credits in 1946. They 
may carry back these credits to get re- 
funds on excess-profits taxes paid in the 
previous two years. The excess-profits tax 
carry-back ends this year. 
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BRAND NEW 


for the home building program 


Aluminum House Wiring* 


Good news for home builders! Aluminum build- 
ing wire is now being made . . . and delivered 
... to electrify their new houses. 

You may not know that Aleoa Aluminum is 
an old hand . . . and a good one, too... at 
carrying electricity. (It has the highest con- 
ductivity of any common metal, on a pound- 
for-pound basis.) 

You often see it on the job in high tension 
lines swooping from tower to tower across hills, 
fields and streams. Or in rural lines along high- 


ways, taking “juice” to farms. 

You'll also find aluminum in your radio set. 
in radio and television transmitters, in electric 
motors, and hundreds of other places where high 
electrical conductivity is wanted in combination 
with light weight. 

Time will add to this list of ways aluminum 





serves you electrically. In working out new uses, 
men of the electrical industry find it pays to 
consult Alcoa Engineers because they have the 
world’s richest fund of aluminum knowledge. 

ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf 


Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in 53 cities. 


PROVED AS A CONDUCTOR by 50 years 


of use and 1,500,060 miles of power lines. 


*The use of aluminum wire is authorized by the National Electrical Code and by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


ALCOA :::: 1s ALUMINUM 
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PROTECTI 












The expenditure of millions of dollars by the 
Norfolk and Western for constant research, experi- 
ment and improvement has resulted in higher speeds and 
greater safety on this railroad... 2 Serve You. In all forms 
of transportation today there is the never-ending demand for 
more and more speed. But the N. & W. will make no compromise 


er. with safety. Speed and safety must progress handin hand. There 
VS FS ae eae can be no increase in speed without a corresponding step-up in 
aS eRe safety. So, automatic signals, the last word in safety design, 


are strategically placed along the N. & W. right-of-way to 
make faster schedules safe. 
Passengers and freight entrusted to the care of the 
Norfolk and Western get the full benefit of this com- 
bination. Modern signals symbolize progress and 
speed. But, most of all, they stand solidly for safety 
. - 0 Sewe You. 
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CHANGE IN ‘DOUBLE TAXATION‘? 


Treasury Study of Ways to Lift Burden on Corporation Dividends 


Implication that time has 
come for revision, despite 
resulting revenue loss 


Tax relief for corporations is beginning 
to get official attention, just when the gen- 
eral impression was that corporate tax 
problems were being shelved. A recent 
Treasury study indicates that the first 
step will be to eliminate or reduce the 
effect of “double taxation” on dividends, 
and that this will be the basis for taxes af- 
fecting 1948 earnings. 

Under present law, corporation divi- 
dends are taxed twice—onve when they are 
reported as profits and again when indi- 
viduals receive the dividends as income. 
The Treasury study reaches no flat conclu- 
sion on whether this double taxation is 
proper or not, but the implication is clear 
that some justice is found in growing de- 
mands for a change. 

Proposals that would provide relief 
from double taxation are examined in de- 
tail in “The Postwar Corporation Tax 
Structure,” written by Richard B. Goode 
of the Treasury’s Division of Tax Re- 
search. These proposals are likely to be the 
ones from which Congress will choose when 
action is taken. The case Mr. Goode makes 
for and against these plans thus indicates 
the direction in which the Treasury would 
like to travel. 

A tax credit for dividends is the method 
that apparently is favored. In effect, this 
is an undistributed-profits tax in reverse. 
Corporations would be allowed a deduc- 
tion from taxable income for the dividends 
they declare, just as interest payments on 
bonds now are deducted. If full credit for 
dividends is allowed, this method would 
levy a corporation tax only on earnings 
that are not distributed. But, whether or 
not full credit is allowed, the expected 
effect would be to stimulate dividend pay- 
ments by corporations, which then would 
be subjected to personal income taxes 
after stockholders receive them. 

The fault Mr. Goode finds with this 
method is that small corporations might 
be taxed unfairly because they would be 
unable to pay out as large a proportion of 
earnings in dividends. He suggests that 
this difficulty might be overcome by per- 
mitting companies to treat a small part of 
their earnings as distributed _ profits, 
whether or not they were actually paid to 
stockholders. 

Assuming a corporate tax rate ranging 
from 20 to 40 per cent, and a 25 per cent 
tax credit for dividends paid, the esti- 
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mated cost to the Treasury under this plan 
would be $1,400,000,000 in revenue. This 
estimate assumes that business conditions 
will remain near present high levels. 

The partnership method is the approach 
suggested for completely eliminating the 
double taxation of corporate earnings. It 
amounts simply to considering all the 
stockholders as partners, for purposes of 
taxation, so that individual income taxes 
would be paid by each stockholder on his 
share of the corporation’s total profit. The 
individual’s tax would apply not only to 
the money he receives in dividends, but 
also to his share of any profits retained in 
the business. The corporation tax, under 
this method, would be eliminated. 

Two great troubles are found with this 
approach. First, stockholders may not be 
be able to raise enough cash to pay taxes 
at personal income rates on that part of 
a corporation’s profit which is held back as 
reserves. Second, in the case of big corpora- 
tions with complicated capital structures 
and large numbers of stockholders, the 
bookkeeping job for tax records would be 
tremendous. 

Withholding-tax plan. Here, the idea is 


to continue the present corporate tax, but 


—Harris & Ewing 
RESEARCHER GOODE 
The thought and plans were ready 





to permit the stockholder to take a tax 
credit on his individual return for the 
taxes paid by the corporation. Thus, the 
individual stockholder’s share of the cor- 
poration’s tax payment would be treated 
just as if it were a withholding tax on his 
personal income. If the withheld amount 
were to exceed the stockholder’s total tax 
liability, he could claim a refund. 

Mr. Goode indicates that this is re- 
garded as the second most desirable 
method. He points out, however, that the 
Treasury would face some serious prob- 
lems in administering this system. It is 
estimated that the withholding approach 
would involve about the revenue 
loss to the Treasury as the dividend-credit 
method. 

Dividends-received credit. This is a 
variation of the withholding approach. 
Here, dividends would be exempt from 
the normal tax or from the first surtax 
bracket. In this, it would be similar to the 
tax treatment of dividends before 1936. 

The main drawback to this proposal is 
in the way the savings would be divided 
among the various income groups. Mr. 
Goode points out that it offers no relief to 
stockholders not subject to individual in- 
come taxes—a group that includes many 
persons with small incomes—but would 
be of great benefit to high-income stock- 
holders. He adds, however, that it would 
be simple to administer. Assuming an ex- 
emption from the first 20 per cent of the 
individual income tax, this plan would 
cost the Treasury an estimated $900,000,- 
000 a year. 

Partial exclusion of dividends. As 
another variation of the withholding 
method, this plan would permit stock- 
holders to exclude from taxable income a 
part of the dividends they receive. If the 
corporation tax were 40 per cent, for 
example, the stockholder could subtract, 
for tax purposes, 40 per cent of the 
amount he receives in dividends. 

The difficulty, again, is in the way the 
savings fall. Mr. Goode points out that 
stockholders not subject to individual in- 
come taxes would get no benefit, while 
those subject to high rates would get a 
great advantage. It is estimated that this 
plan would cost about $800,000,000 in 
Treasury revenue. 

Treasury thinking on one of the tough- 
est tax problems, thus, is beginning to 
clear up. The study is carefully worded so 
as to state no definite conclusions, but 
it does indicate that the Treasury believes 
there are practicable methods by which 
corporations and stockholders can be re- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE WOLCOTT 
Dim prospects for continued controls... 


lieved of the present system of double tax- 
ation. By the detailed nature of the study, 
it also is indicated that, when and if 
Congress calls for data and recommenda- 
tions on which to provide this relief, the 
Treasury will be ready. 


Section 102 Enforcement 


Dividend income is soon to become a 
tax-enforcement matter for the Treasury. 
This enforcement, under Section 102, is 
designed to prevent corporate earnings 
from being held in reserve so that indi- 
vidual stockholders can escape paying 
income taxes on dividends. 

The penalty, as set out in Section 102, 
is 274% per cent on accumulations up to 
$100,000, and 38% per cent above 
$100,000, if the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue finds excessive reserves are with- 
held by a corporation to help stockholders 
evade taxes. Small, closely held corpora- 
tions, especially family corporations, are 
the ones that will be watched most closely 
for improper reserve accumulations. Large 
corporations have less opportunity to use 
this device. 

Attention has centered on this section 
recently as a result of a new question on 
the corporation income tax return, asking 
the corporation to state whether, during 
the taxable year, its dividends to stock- 
holders amounted to as much as 70 per 
cent of total earnings. Thus, 70 per cent 
appears to be a yardstick for measuring 
compliance with Section 102, though the 
Treasury emphasizes that this is not to 
be regarded as a flat rule. 

The instructions that go to the corpora- 
tion with the new return (Form 1120) 
declare that no penalty tax is to be levied 
against any accumulation of earnings 
that represents the “reasonable needs” of 
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the business and not an attempt at tax 
evasion. This point also is emphasized 
by Edward I. McLarney, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in charge 
of the Income Tax Division. 

Thus, it becomes clear that Treasury 
policy under Section 102 is not to undergo 
any major change. The only difference is 
that the Treasury, foreseeing greater op- 
portunities for corporations to withhold 
large amounts of corporate earnings, now 
that the wartime excess-profits tax has 
been repealed, intends to keep a closer 
watch over profit accumulations than dur- 
ing war years. 


End of Credit Control? 


Government control over cousumer 
credit promises to end in 1947. Congress is 
expected to vote down the Federal Reserve 
Board’s proposal for a permanent system 
of credit regulation. When that happens, 
the Board is likely to abolish what remains 
of the temporary wartime controls now 
being exercised under Regulation W. 

Opposition to the permanent-control 
plan, among both Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of Congress, appears to be 
growing. Opponents of the idea include 
both the incoming Republican chairman 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, Representative Wolcott of Michi- 
gan, and the retiring Democratic chairman, 
Representative Spence of Kentucky. Pros- 
pects of its approval by that Committee, 
therefore, are dim. 

What FRB wants is authority to con- 
tinue Regulation W in about its present 
form. This is a watered-down version of the 
wartime regulation. Effective December 1, 
all controls over charge accounts and 
single-payment loans were dropped, and 
the regulation of installment buying was 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE SPENCE 
. . . Showed up in the opposition 


modified. All that is left is a system of con- 
trols over installment buying of a list of 
12 major durable items where the pur- 
chase price is $50 or more. 

Marriner S. Eccles, FRB Chairman, be- 
lieves a permanent control system to gov- 
ern installment buying of these goods 
would help to level out the upswings and 
downswings of business. Under his plan, 
controls would be tightened in periods of 
inflation and relaxed in periods of defla- 
tion. 

Mr. Eccles is expected to appear before 
congressional committees to explain ‘his 
plan, but not to press for its adoption. If 
Congress turns down permanent regula- 
tion, he is likely to accept that as a man- 
date to abandon the present temporary 
regulation. 

Postwar credit trends are cited by 
FRB officials as an indication of the im- 
portance of credit buying in the national 
economy. 

The volume of consumer credit, from a 
peak of $10,000,000,000 in 1941, dropped 
to $5,000,000,000 during the war. Since 
the summer of 1945, consumer credit has 
been expanding at record rates, reaching 
a total of $8,694,000,000 at the end of 
October, 1946. That represented a 45 per 
cent increase since October, 1945. The ex- 
pansion occurred in all forms of consumer 
credit—automobile installment credit, other 
installment loans and sales, charge ac- 
counts and single-payment loans. 

The outlook is for a further rise in credit 
volume. Credit sales, in proportion to total 
sales, still are below the prewar normal, 
mainly because of shortages of goods to 
buy. Some economists predict that, when 
automobiles and other major durables 
reappear in volume, total outstanding con- 
sumer credit will reach $20,000,000,000, 
maybe $30,000,000,000. 
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“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 
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-.. send for your FREE Copy today? 


If you own property of any sort . . . a home, an 
automobile, personal effects . . . you need this 
U.S. F. & G. Personal Insurance Audit Book! 
Clear, simply-worded and with each hazard 
illustrated, this book enables you to make your 
own complete insurance audit. It provides a per- 
manent record of property values, amount of 
present insurance, premium rates, expiration 
dates, etc., thus giving you your fire and casualty 
insurance picture at a glance. 
A Book for Business, Too 


Where the Personal Audit records your personal 
insurance needs and coverages, the U. 5. F. & G. 














( FIFTIETH * 
%_ YEAR , 
Wee) Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 


Graphic Audit provides a similar record of your 
business insurance. You'll be able to tell at a 
glance whether the fire insurance carried on your 
place of business covers the personal property of 
employees . . . whether burglary insurance also 
covers damage caused by burglars . . . whether 
fidelity bonds cover all employees, and so on. The 
Graphic Audit is a “must” for any business! 
Mail Coupon Today 

To get your copy of the Personal Insurance Audit, 
to have a Graphic Audit made or for jboth . . . 


fill out and mail the attached coupon. There’s no 
obligation, of course, so mail the coupon today. 


TRAST A 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’ 
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TS 


U. &,. F. & qs. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD 


affiliates 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 





Unitep States Fipevity & Guaranty Co. 
135 E. Repwoop STREET 
Bactimore 3, Mp. 


(] I would like a complimentary copy of your Personal 


Insurance Audit Book 


(] I would like a Graphic Insurance Audit made of my 


business 
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Famed for its Calypso Singers, 
beautiful scenery, and the great 
Pitch Lake which was visited 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, the island 
of TRINIDAD has over 
170,000 Hindus. This 
priest, born in India, has 
lived in Trinidad for 

78 years. He, and other 
residents of this British 
Crown Colony, buy 
many American goods, 









Founded by the brother of Christopher Columbus in the year 1496, 
Ciudad Trujillo now boasts a magnificent airport . . . And the 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’s most modern hotel—the Jaragua. 


Sir Francis Drake at- 
tacked PUERTO RICO 
in 1595 . .. From here, 
Ponce de Leon sailed to dis- 
cover Florida. Now Puerto Rico 

is the air hub of the Caribbean— 
focal point of air travel throughout 
the West Indies. By Flying Clipper 
you can reach it directly via either 
New York or Miami. From New Or- 
leans and Brownsville (Texas) other 
Clipper services connect with addi- 
tional Pan American World Airways 
routes throughout Central America 
and the West Indies. 








CUBA'S Varadero Beach—five miles of it! —lies peacefully in tropical 
sunshine. To Havana, it’s only 90 minutes by Clipper from Miami. 


O you know that you can now fly by Pan American 
direct from New York to San Juan, Puerto Rico in only 
8 hours .. . nonstop? 
For information on travel by Flying Clipper 
not only to the West Indies, but also to Latin America, 
Europe, Africa, Alaska, 


Hawaii or Australasia, see FA N AMERICAN 


your local Travel Agent 


now—or visit the nearest WORLD AIRWAYS 


Pan American office. 











Largest of the British West Indies is JAMAICA, once gov- Writ 
erned by ex-pirate Henry Morgan. At Montego Bay you can see Th System of the Flying Ciyppers DECI 


a shilling in fifteen feet of water . . . Good food, excellent hotels. 
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Irene] of Americen Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A heads-I-win, tails-you-lose strategy is guiding U.S. labor leaders. 

Last year, wage increases were demanded to offset deflation. 

Now, increases are demanded for 1947 to offset inflation. 

If profits shrink, the idea is that wages should be raised so that labor 
can have more dollars to pay for industry's products so profits can rise. If 
profits go up, labor leaders demand increases on the theory that rising profits 
are dangerous and can only lead to a collapse which higher wages can offset. 

Wage increases are called for either way it goes. 

That's the underlying theory, the theory that the trend in wage rates must 
always be onward and upward regardless of boom or bust, or the ability of any 
particular company or industry to pay the increase. 





A few facts help t= clear up the issues of wages vs. profits. 

Wage and salary payments in the 1926-29 period averaged 63.4 per cent of 
net national income. In the 1935-39 period they averaged 63 per cent. In 1945, 
wages and salaries accounted for 69.2 per cent of national income. The propor- 
tion in 1946 is expected to be 65.1 per cent. 

Profits, after taxes, amounted to 7.6 per cent of net national income in 
1926-29 period. In 1935-39, profits averaged 4.7 per cent of national income. 
In 1945, proportion was 5.6 per cent against a peak of 8.8 per cent in 1941. 
This year, profits will be back about to 1926-29 average, at 7.1 per cent. 

The profit position of U.S. business thus is favorable at the moment. 

But the present is a period of price inflation, a sellers' market in which 
high and low-cost producers both tend to make money freely. Inflation does not 
last forever, and the faster and further it is pushed by inflation of wages, the 
sooner it can turn into deflation. That is because wage increases can readily 
be passed along in the form of even greater price increases, which lead, in 
turn, to buyer resistance and a decline of demand. 

Higher wages at this stage mean higher prices, which mean early trouble. 

That's the way it works out, regardless of theory, regardless of the idea 
that maybe wage increases will be absorbed again out of profit margins. What is 
more probable is that prices will rise with wages, or ahead of wages, and the 
resulting adjustment will leave the unemployed to foot the bill. 








Here are a few other facts and figures: 

Direct wage costs make up about 27 per cent of total manufacturing costs. 

Indirect wage costs, on an average, add another 27 per cent. Those are 
wage and salary costs in materials, in transportation, in overhead. 

Wages, on an average, make up about 54 per cent of manufacturing cost. 

A 25 per cent increase in wages, on that basis, will tend to be reflected 
in at least a 12.5 per cent increase in prices during an inflation period. 











What labor leaders are proposing to management is this..... 

In boom times, squeeze down on profits to give wage earners more. 

In bad times, cut prices, but don't cut wages, so workers can buy more. 

Idea is that workers should share in profits, but not in losses. 

That could become a perfect formula for producing a concentration of busi- 
ness, for wiping out marginal producers and leaving one or two very big compa- 
nies in each field. New ventures would become highly hazardous. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Wage increases are to be given to most workers in months ahead. 

Increases of 10 to 20 cents per hour are to come out of bargaining. 

Meat-packing workers are settling for about a 15-cents-an-hour raise. 

Oil-industry workers are in line to get about 18 cents an hour more. 

Coal miners may get more later, but they missed on the first try. 

Steelworkers are set to ask for between 30 and 40 cents an hour more, in- 
cluding a welfare fund and gate-to-gate pay, but may settle for about 20 cents 
an hour in the end, plus some fringe concessions. 

Auto workers ask about 30 cents, over all, and may get about 20. 

Employers this year know their costs better than they knew them a year ago. 
Worker efficiency is beginning to rise perceptibly as flow of materials smooths 
out. There is an inclination to give raises to avoid strikes. 

Yet, wage increases are going to lead to price increases. Price rises at 
this stage of the business cycle are dangerous. Net result may be that the coun- 
try's labor leaders are bargaining themselves into a setback and into a situa- 
tion where unemployment will return on a sizable scale. 




















Big strikes, as we've been saying, are a diminishing prospect. 

Strike in coal flopped and helped to teach a lesson. 

A steel strike seems improbable. Bargaining might carry the situation up 
to the verge of strike, but an actual walkout of any duration is unlikely. 

A strike in automobile, on a scale comparable to 1946, seems improbable. 

Small strikes will continue, of course. 

Strikers, however, are beginning to lose strikes. They lost in coal. They 
are losing in Allis-Chalmers and J. I. Case. They have lost some strikes in the 
newspaper field. Striking isn't the sure-fire road to more money that it had 
appeared to be, and the trend is toward caution in strike use. 








Price trend remains the danger spot in the situation ahead. 

Over-all price level keeps creeping up, slowly but surely. 

Freight prices are to be raised January l. You get that story on page 20. 

Steel is being marked up in some categories. Metals, in general, are firn. 

Most finished goods are tending higher. 

Yet, other trends are showing in the raw-material field. 

Grains are lower. The same is true of many farm products and foods. 

Lumber that had sold for $70 to $85 in the black market now brings $50 a 
thousand feet, and buyers are beginning to demand quality. 

Materials of many kinds are becoming abundant. 

Old houses are tending downward in price, but farm land keeps on rising. 
The farm land story, with outline of factors at work, is told on page 46. 

One school of thought, a school that is influencing high officials, is 
that a price balance may work itself out without drastic adjustment. The idea is 
that raw-material prices that had been on stilts will come down gradually while 
finished-goods prices are moving up to strike a nice balance. 

That's possible, but not probable. It is far more probable that at some 
time in first half, 1947, the supply and demand situation in many commodities 
will get out of balance, with supply tending to exceed demand. A price break at 
that time remains likely, upsetting the whole business picture. What then fol- 
lows would be the postwar adjustment that has been forecast. 














Tax outlook remains about unchanged. A tax cut of 10 per cent may be all 
that Congress feels able to give individuals, instead of 20 per cent. 

Corporations can begin to think about some relief on 1948 income with ac- 
ceptance of some plan for modifying double taxation of income, first in the 
hands of the corporation, then in the hands of individuals when paid out. You 
get a preview of the suggested relief plans on page 53. 

Excise taxes may not be reduced before midyear, 1947, if then. 

Trend in taxes over the years ahead definitely will be downward. 
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GUESSING GAME: 


Whats this tea tag “= 


made of i> / | 














Unless you’ve got the inside 3 — 
y bs 2 - ™ " a 

facts, you'd better give up. 

It’s composed of two kinds 

of man-made fibers, Vinyonj and rayon... 





Why all the hullabaloo? : 

Well, each week tons of such tea bags are made, plying heat and pressure, the bag could then be sealed at 
where once it. was thought impractical. the edges without sewing. 

You see, rayon is insoluble in tea. It’s ideally odorless Now, tea bags by the millions are turned out this ‘ 
and tasteless, too. But to weave rayon tea bags and then way, of just the right porosity for brewing your favorite 
sew them up would be slow, costly. brand of tea. It is another of many examples of the way 

Cooperating with a leading paper manufacturer, our American Viscose, the nation’s largest producer of rayon : 
engineers experimented with Vinyon. They found that and sole manufacturer of Vinyon fibers, is helping in- | 
adding a little Vinyon fiber to rayon fiber enabled them dustry turn these two versatile products into better and : 
to make a strong fabric without weaving. By briefly ap- more useful things for everyone to enjoy. : 





cA better way to 
buy Rayon Cfabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN* 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


CROWN 
| TESTED | 









*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
tT.M.—C, & C.C.C. 























Problems of President's Right-Hand Man... Mr. Gutt’s Key Role 
In Money Stabilization . .. Three Who Take Reconversion Jobs 


CLARK M. CLIFFORD is the man who 
usually wins in disputes among White 
House advisers. In a very few months, in 
fact, Mr. Clifford, a self-assured young 
St. Louis attorney, has emerged as Presi- 
dent Truman’s top counselor, the one 
who, more than any other, helps shape 
presidential decisions. That makes him 
one of the most influential men in the 
ration. 

Mr. Clifford, who will be 40 on Christ- 
mas day, was in the middle of the long, 
poker-faced struggle that forced John L. 
Lewis to surrender. He helped with hous- 
ing plans and the elimination of wartime 
controls. He has given orders to Cabinet 
members and seen them obeyed. He is in 
and out of Mr. Truman’s office many 
times daily. He helps draft presidential 
speeches. And, he is one of the small. 
intimate group to whom the President 
turns for relaxation and diversion. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Clifford, although not 
self-effacing, is little known, even in Wash- 
ington. High Government officials have 
found their White House calls routed to 
him more and more frequently. And yet 
even they are wondering about his back- 
ground, his ideas and purposes, what he 
is doing and what he has done. 

Just now, he has a particularly important 
project in hand for the President. 

Labor-policy maker. Mr. Clif- 
ford is writing a new labor policy 
for the Administration. At Mr. Tru- 
request, he is developing 
ideas for legislation to prevent 
strikes that threaten the national 
economy, such as the recent stop- 


’ 
mans 


page in coal. 

From many sources, in and out 
of the Government, Mr. Clifford is 
gathering suggestions and proposals, 
making a thorough study. He is 
consulting both industrial leaders 
and labor leaders. In the end, he is 
expected to reduce his findings to 
an integrated program, to be sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President 
in his annual message on the state 
of the union. 

Mr. Truman will make the final 
decisions on details, but in the na- 
ture of things he cannot but be 
profoundly influenced by Mr. Clif- 
ford’s findings. 

Labor ideas. The basic idea be- 
hind the program is to write into 
law labor’s responsibility to the peo- 
ple as a whole and to the Govern- 
ment. And the purpose is to beat 
Republican law-makers to the punch 
by proposing such a course before 
they enact it. 
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Punitive, or “crack-down,” legislation 
is out, so far as the White House is con- 
cerned, however. Mr. Clifford has been 
worried at some reports that the Admin- 
istration intends to punish all unions for 
the activities of the United Mine Workers 
and some other unions. 

His point of view is said to be that the 
Administration’s position with respect to 
John L. Lewis and the coal strike does 
not indicate any antagonism toward labor 
unions generally. In that case, as Mr. 
Clifford is said to see it, an issue arose 
regarding the sovereignty of the Govern- 
ment. The issue had to be faced and it 
was faced. 

Lewis struggle. Mr. Clifford was a 
very active participant in the contest with 
Mr. Lewis. J. A. Krug, the Secretary of 
the Interior and Solid Fuels Administra- 
tor, had made up his mind that Mr. Lewis 
should be opposed. He won Mr. Clifford 
to his point of view. The two together 
presented their plan to President Truman 
at a late-Saturday-night conference, after 
the President had attended a_ banquet. 
They were able to overrule other presi- 
dential counselors who hesitant 
about defying the powerful Mr, Lewis. 

Next day, Mr. Truman left for Key 
West, Fla., and Mr. Clifford went with 


were 
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PRESIDENT AND ADVISER 
+... anew policy is in the making 


him. A direct telephone wire to Washing. 
ton kept them apprised of all develop. 
ments in the coal situation. Mr. Clifford 
Was in constant touch with Mr. Krug and 
others who were directing strategy in 
Washington, and talked more frequently 
with the capital than did the President, 

For the rest it was a question of out. 
facnmg Mr. Lewis. Mr. Clifford was in. 
fluential in establishing a policy of not 
permitting the Mine Union leader to speak 
with anyone in authority at the White 
House, when, as happened several times, 
he tried to call the President. In the end, 
Mr. Lewis capitulated. 

Liberal? Mr. Clifford is surprised that 
some columnists and others, sensing his 
importance at the White House, have 
called him a conservative. Such statements 
have been based upon his urging the rapid 
elimination of wartime controls, and his 
supposed participation in the decision 
that caused the resignation of Housing 
Expediter Wilson Wyatt. In the latter 
case, those in the know, say Mr. Clifford 
did not move into the situation until after 
the decision had been made by others. 
He then acted to carry out the decision 
that had been made. 

Mr. Clifford considers himself a liberal, 
and has boasted that he is a_ lifelong 
Democrat. He considers that the 
Democratic Party is the liberal 
party and must continue to be. He 
believes the policies of the Adminis- 
tration have been liberal policies, 
and that they, too, must continue 
to be such. 

His basic attitude toward labor 
unions was formed as a lawyer who 
sometimes handled labor cases and 
represented management in collec- 
tive bargaining. He believes that 
labor unions are a necessary part 
of the American way of life. 

Counsel. As Mr. Truman’s spe- 
cial counsel, Mr. Clifford occupies a 
spacious White House office, the 
green-tinted walls of which are lined 
with water colors of naval engage- 
ments, a framed copy of his com- 
mission in the Navy, and a picture 
of the President. The telephone 
rings almost constantly. Problems 
small and large pour in. Mr. Clif- 
ford makes frequent decisions on his 
own, thus keeping many problems 
from reaching Mr. Truman’s al- 
ready loaded desk. 

A handsome, erect, six-foot-two, 
with wavy, lighi-brown hair and 
rounded features, usually described 
as the matinee-idol type, the pleas- 
ant and approachable Mr. Clifford 
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Brown Bros. photo of first Na- 
tional Automobile Show, 1900 


 Hlorsepower-Price SL000 


At Auto Show time in 1900, there 
were only a few thousand gasoline- 
driven automobiles in all America. 
The most powerful of these had a 9- 
horsepower motor...and cost $1,800. 


By 1941, the most recent year of full- 
scale production, the automobile had 
become a daily necessity to twenty 
million American families! In forty 
years, it had reshaped our national 
life, because — while its power had 
multiplied ten times, its comfort and 
reliability even more — its cost had 
been cut approximately in half! 


The ability of this nation to produce 
and buy goods on such a scale stems 
from two great contributions America 
has made to the industrial age—mass 
production and mass investment. Mass 


production — the industrial art of 
producing in great quantity, at low 
cost but at high wages. Mass invest- 
ment — the democratic method of 
obtaining capital for industry, by 
putting the savings of millions of the 


American people to productive use. 
To these developments, we owe the 
highest living standard in the world. 
To them, we look for the continued 
progress of our free economy in the 
years to come. 








IT PAYS TO GET THE FACTS 


In the ownership of any form of property, 
a certain degree of risk is always present. 
But the wise investor avoids unnecessary 
risk by making complete, current infor- 
mation the basis of his decisions. In- 
formation about securities is available; 
companies whose securities are listed on 
this Exchange have agreed to disclose, 
regularly, facts essential to sound invest- 
ment judgment. It pays to get these facts 
—and to get them first! 
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JAMES K. VARDAMAN & CLARK M. CLIFFORD 
. -. one spotted the other at a desk 


has been much caught up, with Mrs. 
Clifford, in the Washington social whirl. 
When night engagements can be escaped, 
however, he usually spends the evening at 
his desk, for it is then that he can work 
without the constant interruptions that 
beset him during the day. 

Missouri gang? Although a Mis- 
sourian, Mr. Clifford is not one of the 
President’s old cronies. It was through 
these cronies however, and through the 
Navy, that he was brought into his pres- 
ent position. 

After being graduated from Washing- 
ton University and its law school in St. 
Louis, he practiced law in that city for 
16 years. As a member of the firm of 
Lashly, Lashly, Miller and Clifford, he 
specialized in corporate law and _ labor 
cases and appeared frequently as a trial 
lawyer. 

In January, 1944, Mr. Clifford entered 
the Navy as lieutenant, junior grade. All 
his service was in this country. In 1945, 
as a lieutenant commander, he was hold- 
ing down a desk job in Washington, when 
he was spotted by an old friend and 
client, Commodore James K. Vardaman, 
Jr., presidential crony and Naval Aide. 
The Commodore asked that Mr. Clifford 
be assigned to him as assistant. This was 
done with a spot promotion to com- 
mander. When Commodore Vardaman 
was appointed to the Federal Reserve 
Board, Mr. Clifford became Naval Aide, 
with a promotion to captain. 

President Trumair was much impressed 
with Mr. Clifford from the start. Mr. 
Clifford was helpful in writing speeches. 
Gradually his work load was increased 
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until, last June, he was appointed to his 
present $12,000 job as special counsel. 
But Mr. Clifford’s troubles are mostly 
ahead of him. Attempting to draft labor 
legislation for a Republican Congress that 
is aroused at the unions is one ‘of them. 
For another, the man next to the Presi- 
dent usually becomes the target for oth- 
ers seeking to attain that position. One of 
Mr. Clifford’s difficulties, obviously, will 
be to hold the position he has attained. 





—Press Association 
CAMILLE GUTT 
In the till—$7,397,500,000 


World’s Money Stabilizer 
CAMILLE GUTT, a tough-minded Bel. 


gian financier, is ready to set ‘up shop as 
money stabilizer of the world. As operat- 
ing head of the International Monetary 
Fund, Mr. Gutt is to have a potential pool 
of $7,397,500,000 in various world cur. 
rencies to do his job. That pool is to be 
used to provide nations with the kind of 
money they need to pay their bills. 

It also is Mr. Gutt’s task to reduce the 
tinkering with money values that played 
havoc with world commerce in the days 
before the war. The aim of the Fund is 
to make sure that a U.S. businessman 
who sells something for French frances 
will get the same dollars’ worth of francs 
when his bill is paid as he expected when 
he shipped the goods. And the French 
buyer would like the same assurance. 

U.S. citizens have an interest in Mr. 
Gutt because the mainstay of his Fund is 
this country’s $2,750,000,000 subscription 
in gold and dollars. The U.S. dollar is to 
be the peg to which all other currencies 
will be tied, and the dollar is, to be the 
currency that most other countries will 
want. The reason for the dollar demand 
is twofold: Countries need dollars to buy 
the U.S. machinery and food they want, 
and the dollar is acceptable everywhere 
as sound money—one of the few world 
currencies in that position. 

The success of the Fund depends upon 
the way Mr. Gutt manages his dollar 
supply. He is required to sell his dollars 
to other countries when they need them, 
charging a service fee for the sale. This 
service charge and a limit on the number 
of dollars that member countries can 
draw out of the Fund in any one year are 
the major safeguards. If the Fund gets 
too short of dollars, Mr. Gutt can resort 
to rationing, but that step would be re- 
garded as a signal that the Fund is in 
trouble. 

The danger ahead of the Fund lies in 
valuing other currencies. The outlook now 
is that executive directors of the Fund will 
accept current official values, but Mr. 
Gutt may find that some of these quota- 
tions are too high. For example, 119 
French francs will buy one dollar, of- 
ficially, but it is reported that Frenchmen 
are willing to give 325 francs for a dollar. 
Thus, France may find it more profitable 
to tap the Fund than to get dollars direct- 
ly through trade. 

Fund officials are aware of this danger, 
but they subscribe to the Gutt view that 
“we cannot sit back and wait for normal 
times,” and that “we must do everything 
possibie to meet the problems of the 
present and prepare to meet the problems 
of the future.” The risk in this policy ap- 
parently is to be taken. 

As a risk taker, however, Mr. Gutt 
enters upon his task with a sound reputa- 
tion. He re-entered his native Belgium 
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“| Careful! Don’t waste a Drop- 


ig Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and nurtured with patience and 
Ie scruple ...and is distinguished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Glasgow and Dumbarton, Scotland. 86 proof. 


: FROM SCOTLAND FOR 68 YEARS...Blended Scotch Whisky 


W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. A. 
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Dated December 1, 1946 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 

HALLGARTEN & CO. 


R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


December 16, 1946. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$25,000,000 


Commonwealth of Australia 
TWENTY-YEAR 342% BONDS 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 
Price 98/2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


Due December 1, 1966 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 

SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


DREXEL & CO. 


SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 





























Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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MORE THAN 
500,000 SUNDAY, | 
400,000 DAILY |. 























Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 


send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 


ods mean interested readers. 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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CUT YOUR OWN 
™“@ STENCILS 


FOR MARKING 
SHIPMENTS 


Machines cut: 1/2”, 3/4”, 
1”. For details, sample 
stencils, prices, pin this 
to business letterhead 
with your name. 
MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE CO. 
61 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A. 








People of the Week 


right after that country’s liberation, and, 
as Finance Minister, immediately began 
to repair the damage of wartime money 
inflation. His methods were drastic. He 
called in currency, blocked individual 
bank accounts, levied stiff taxes, and ruth. 





my 


lessly decreed lower prices. The Belgians’ 


didn’t like it. Mr. Gutt lost his job. Later, 
this strong medicine was recognized as an 
important factor in Belgium’s recovery, 
the best in Europe, and Mr. Gutt re 
turned as Minister of State. 

Now Mr. Gutt is to use his talents as 
a protector of the dollar on world ex. 
changes. It is likely that countries dealing 
with the Fund will learn, as the Belgians 
learned, that the managing director is no 
soft touch. 


Three New Controllers 


President Truman has made three im- 
portant appointments to offices dealing 
with prime postwar problems: 

Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Fed- 
eral Works Administrator, takes over the 
dwindling program of wartime controls, 
General Fleming becomes head of the new 
Office of Temporary Controls, which is to 
oversee the liquidation of all that remains 
of the Office of Price Administration, the 
Civilian Production Administration, the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version and the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization. 

This means that the General will add 
to his present duties the problems of rent 
control, sugar rationing, priorities on con- 
struction and on building materials, and 
the distribution and use of such still- 
scarce goods as rubber, lead, tin and cop- 
per. Export controls and the few remain- 
ing import controls also are in his field. 

General Fleming himself was intimately 
associated with so many New Deal enter- 
prises that he is thought of in Washington 
as a left-of-center liberal. He was Deputy 
Administrator of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration under the late Harry Hop- 
kins. He was in charge of the Passama- 
quoddy Dam project, and was Co-ordi- 
nator of the Resettlement Administration 
before he took office as Federal Works 
Administrator. 

How long the controls he administers 
are to continue depends in important part 
on Congress. 

Frank Creedon, as Housing Expe- 
diter, inherits the troubled veterans’ hous- 
ing program. Mr. Creedon, a construc- 
tion engineer of national standing, brings 
to his post a long, firsthand experience in 
building. He was in charge of building 
the atomic-bomb plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. For the Army he supervised the 
construction of ordnance and chemical- 
warfare manufacturing plants. As Deputy 
Rubber Administrator he had charge of 
building synthetic-rubber plants. More re- 
cently, he has been Deputy Civiltan Pro- 
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GENERAL FLEMING 
. the No. 1 liquidator 


duction Administrator, assigned to con- 
struction and housing. 

Despite Mr. Creedon’s long experience 
in the building field, many in Washington 
are wondering how much he can do to 
move the housing program along. His 
predecessor, Wilson W. Wyatt, resigned 
because he found himself stymied by other 
officials, by the removal of price controls 
on materials, and because he could not get 
RFC financing for prefabricated houses. 
Mr. Creedon takes up from there. 

Raymond M. Foley, who was named 
head of the National Housing Agency. has 
been in the federal housing program since 
1934. After a career in journalism, he 
became, in that year, Michigan State 
director of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. In July, 1945, President Truman 
summoned him to Washington to become 
FHA Commissioner. In that capacity he 
has had charge of processing applications 
for housing and_ building-materials _ pri- 
orities. He also has traveled extensively, 
and made numerous addresses urging a 
co-ordinated attack on the housing prob- 
lem by Government and private business 
He will continue as FHA Commissioner 
in addition to being head of NHA. The 
latter co-ordinates and integrates the work 
of the numerous Government agencies 
that deal with housing. 
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MESSRS. CREEDON & FOLEY 
- . certain headaches were inherited 
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TO BUSINESS 
LEADERS 





Name the things which industry needs for profitable operation 
and growth. Heading the list will be raw materials, power, fuel, 
skilled labor, manual labor, climate, market, transportation. 


Now look to the great Texas-Louisiana Southwest served by 
the Texas and Pacific Railway. There you will find in abundance, 
item by item, the things which you seek. Unlimited raw materials 

. cheap power and fuel...labor, skilled and unskilled ... 
year-’round temperate climate, good to work in and live in... 
an 8 billion dollar market . . . efficient rail transportation to all 
parts of the country. 


You’ll find, too, suppliers eager to serve you .. . a sense of power 
and growth known to no other part of the country ... and the 
gateway to the additional 4 billion dollar market offered by 
Latin America. 


W. G. VOLLMER 
President 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT PLANT 
SITES ON THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC 


Write or phone R. C. Griffith, Land and 
Industrial Commissioner, 1009 Texas and 
Pacific Building, Dallas 2, Texas. All in- 
quiries will be treated confidentially. 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RY. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





1871 - 1946...Diamond Jubilee...75 Years of Service 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a@ solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 


December 9, 1946 


399,860 Shares 


Gulf O1l Co 


rporation 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $25) 


Price $63 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters listed in the Prospectus, including the undersigned, only 
in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Union Securities Corporation 



























HOT SPRINGS NAT’L PARK, 
ARKANSAS : 





Inviting southern hospi- 
tality catering to resort 
clientele. Complete bath- 
house within the hotel for 
treating arthritis, high 
blood pressure, nervous 
exhaustion. Excellent cui- 
sine, social calendar. Good 
golf, forest bridle trails, 
racing at Oaklawn. 
Through sleepers from 
Midwest gateways. On U. 
S. Highway 70. For folder 
and tariffs, address 


W. E. CHESTER, 
General Manager 
— 
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ONLY SPA WHOSE WATERS ARE OWNED AND 
RECOMMENDED BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 








COST « 
REDUCTION: 


* A NEW HORIZON 











The handling of materials ac- 
counts for 22% of the average 
factory payroll—a staggering cost 
that adds not one cent to the value 
of materials themselves. But amaz- 
ing economies are being achieved 
through significant’ new _ tech- 
niques that integrate materials 
handling into the whole produc- 
tion - warehousing - shipping 
scheme. They’ll be presented for 
the first time at the Materials Han- 
dling Exposition and concurrent 
technical sessions. Every cost-con- 
scious executive will plan to be 
there, to learn about them at first- 
hand! 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


Cleveland Auditorium 
January 14-17, 1947 


* 


For information on technical sessions and hotel 
reservations, address: CLAPP & POLIAK, Inc., 
Empire State Bldg., New York City 1. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication. and_ those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Repeating Mistakes of Versailles? 

Sir:—What is needed today is educa- 
tion of all the world’s people to the fact 
that the science of war itself becomes an 
absurdity. Widespread approval of might- 
is-right principle is corroding the political 
morality of our time. 

Following World War I, new Alsace- 
Lorraines, such as the Polish Corridor, 
were created by the Versailles Treaty, 
Today, the Allies are not simply repeating 
the mistakes of Versailles; they are com- 
pounding them. East Prussia and _ the 
Saar Basin must not be taken away from 
Germany because they have always been 
German, and nothing but German. If the 
territory is removed from Germany it is 
only natural that when Germany is strong 
again, she will demand the return of her 
former territory which may lead to 
another world war. 

The world’s worst war is being followed 
by the world’s worst peace. The present 
peace, the elementary details of which 
have not been framed a year after cessa- 
tion of fighting in Europe is not a peace 
at all. It is a dismal orgy of violence, 
looting, oppression, of slave labor and 
starvation, of mutilation of historic ethno- 
graphic frontiers and of defiance of nat- 
ural economic law. The pacts of Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam must be destroyed and 
replaced by the Atlantic Charter if there 
is to be a lasting peace. 


Buffalo, N. Y. FRANKLIN P. HAMMEL 


* * * 


Desk Work of Federal Employes 

Sir:—I find your Pictograms interesting 
because they show at a flash the entire 
story intended to be portrayed. 

In the Pictogram entitled, “If All Fed- 
eral Employers Were Seated Side by Side” 
(USN, Nov. 29), the rows of “employes 
and desks” would assume that every person 
working for Uncle Sam serves at a desk. 

I know The United States News’s put- 
poses in being historically correct would 
best be served by not making such as- 
sumption, any more than to say that all 
work at lathes, or sit in rocking chairs or 
recline on leaning stools. As a matter of 
fact, the great plurality of the Government 
service—the Postal Field Service, now 
numbering nearly half a million employes— 


is never anywhere near desks. 
Foster J. Pratt, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Government Employes Council, AFL 
Washington, D.C. 
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DR. GALLUP 


econduets a poll on himself 


George Gallup, expert pollster on gauging the public pulse, says 
that WORLD REPORT is— 


* £7 - '- a 
This is what he says: “WORLD REPORT” gets bet- 
“There is more need for a maga- ter and better with each issue. 


zine like WORLD REPORT 
than anything else I can think of 
in this world today and I say this 
without reservation. 


“The Publishers can rest on their 
laurels, for they have conceived 
and brought into being a maga- 
zine, the importance of which 
“You have the perfect formula, cannot be overestimated.” 


Dr. Gallup evidently expresses 
the views of a great many other 
thinking Americans for more 
than 100,000 world-minded peo- 
ple already have subscribed to 
WORLD REPORT. 


They too evidently think that this 
new magazine is 
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UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
WORLD REPORT 
* 


Together these two magazines are now delivering a 
total of more than 375,000 net paid circulation— 


THE CREAM OF NEWS MAGAZINE READERS 
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DANIEL W. ASHLEY, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 





























End of Easy Loans by U.S... . Gen. Bradley’s Desire 
To Rejoin Army . . . Senate Plan to Write Labor Laws 


President Truman was so surprised 
and pleased by the ease with which 
John L. Lewis was defeated that it is 
to be difficult for other labor leaders 
to pressure him into helping them out 
of strike troubles into which they 
might maneuver themselves. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman is more than ever sold 
on the idea of seeking renomination 
and re-election in 1948 after the thrill 
he received from his successful show- 
down in the coal situation with Mr. 
Lewis. The President was prepared 
to give the coal miners 48 hours to go 
back to work or face an organized 
U.S. attempt to break the strike by 


actual mining of coal from strip 
mines. 

xk *k* * 
Phil Murray, CIO president, and 


other big labor leaders plan to try 
to head off changes in present labor 
laws by opening a counterattack on 
monopoly of all kinds, insisting that 
Congress pass laws affecting corpora- 
tions as well as labor unions. Leaders 
in Congress are not warming up to 
the labor strategy. 


xk x ® 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of U.S., is 
being credited in informed official 
quarters with breaking the strike in 
coal by letting attorneys for John 
Lewis know that the Supreme Court 
would refuse to review the lower- 
court decision that Mr. Lewis and his 
union were in contempt of ,court, so 
long as the strike continued with 
public opinion inflamed. Mr. Lewis 
saw $3,500,000 sailing out the window 
and acted fast after talking with his 
attorneys. 


xk * 


Chief Justice Vinson is making prog- 
ress in his effort to compose differ- 
ences of opinion among the Justices of 
the Supreme Court. The bitter per- 
sonal clashes that sometimes devel- 
oped within the Court in recent years 
are being composed, with the result 
showing in a smaller proportion of 
dissenting opinions. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


John L. Lewis, in dealing with Presi- 
dent Truman, is irked by a feeling 
that he might be sitting in the Presi- 
dent’s chair. Mr. Lewis sought to have 
the late President Roosevelt give him 
second place on the 1940 Democratic 
ticket. If Mr. Roosevelt had listened, 
John Lewis today might be on the in- 
side of the White House iooking out, 
instead of being on the outside look- 
ing in. 
xk kk 


New laws related to labor are to be 
scheduled this time to originate in the 
Senate rather than in the House, if 
Republican leaders can have their 
way. The Senate Labor Committee 
intends to do the writing of the new 
legislation. 


x * * 


The day of easy money for nations 
needing dollars is ending. A decision 
by Mr. Truman, concurred in by the 
State Department and Treasury, is 
that dollar loans hereafter will be 
Soverned by strictly business consid- 
erations. Nations that go in for ex- 
travagant armament programs are 
not considered good risks. 


xk * 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator, has a firm promise from 
President Truman that he can go 
back to his job in the Army as soon 
as the Veterans’ Administration is or- 
ganized and running smoothly. Gen- 
eral Bradley expects to try to cash in 
on that promise before long. 


x * * 


The Navy’s admirals now are ready 
to concur in the White House decision 
that the Army Air Forces should have 
co-ordinate status with the Navy and 
with the Army in any reorganization 
of the military establishment. The 
Navy is not ready, however, to accept 
a single chief of staff who will have 
control over all branches of the 
service. 


xk © 


Big bombers which did so much to 
win World War II already are re- 
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garded as obsolete for a dominant role} 
in the next world war because of the! 
strides made in defense against! 
bombers with jet planes, radar dete. 
tion and the use of proximity fuseg 
on antiaircraft ammunition. The big J 
struggle among military services at} 
this time is over control of the guided 
missile, which may be the big offen. 
sive weapon of the next war for long. 
range use. 
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J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal’ 
Bureau of Investigation, is drawing) 
some fire from the White House group 
for what they say is an effort ona 
his part to create the idea that) 
Communists and fellow travelers) 
honeycomb the Government. Mr, 
Hoover is, however, well entrenched 
in his job, 
xk 


Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Director of } 
Defense Transportation, is reviving 
the idea that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. should go ahead on th 
basis of financing construction of 
large number of boxcars if the rail- 
roads do not move faster in that 
direction. Government officials com- 
plain that railroads are scrappi 
more box-car equipment than th 
are building. 


xk * 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is not to try to sell Congress 
any particular plan for postwar tat 
reduction, although Treasury Depart-" 
ment experts are favoring the division 
of income between husband and wile 
for tax purposes as the first step to be 
taken. 


x * * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agti- 
culture, is hinting that his plan to 
reorganize the Department of Agri 
culture may be dropped unle 
Republican farm-bloc leaders in Com 
gress support it. Mr. Anderson’s 
organization might eliminate several 
thousands of jobs, including some tia 
the Republican leaders appear not? 
want eliminated. : 
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